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INTRODUCTION. 



One of the stmniest reminiBceiices of mj early life 
is associated with the writings of Thomas Day. I had 
been toUdng in the sunshine of a warm spring daj, 
and, on returning through the fields from the quiet 
scene of my labour, I was met bj an intelligent 
lady, who placed in my hands a small illustrated 
volume, saying, in her kindHest mann^, ''Be a 
good boy and read this book." It was the " History 
of Sandford and Merton." 

A Mmote country farm-house is not the mQ«:t 

likely place in the world to find a library. This 

lady's injunction, therefore, was carefully obeyed; 

the book was read and re-read with increasing in- 

I terest, and the impressions it then made upon my 

young mind haye not even yet been effaced by the 

' sweep of thirty years. Had this book been neg- 

I lected and carelessly thrown aside, this humble 

sketch of its benevolent author would not have been 

j written. 

Most persons, especially those of the reading 

world, are more or less acquainted with ** Sandford 

I and Merton," a book which has long since passed 

: the ordeal of criticism, and which still occupies a 

prominent poaition in the juvenile literature of this 
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country. Attempts have been made by over-actlre 
indiyiduals to disfigure its beauties^ and prune its 
native charms, so as to render it subservient to the fas- 
tidious taste of a class ; still the book lives on with its 
original freshness, firm as the enduring hills fraught 
with verdure and wild flowers, for it is enshrined in 
the heart of childhood and consecrated by its purest 
tears ; and yet, despite the long life of ttus book, 
how little is really known of its genial author, whose 
life-facts seem to have been overlooked amid the 
universality of his thoughts. Should the reader 
feel curious about these facts, he will turn in vain 
to his biographical dictionaries for the desired in- 
formation. He may be told, probably, that Day 
was an eccentric, but amiable man, and he learns 
but little more. One of the primary motives, there- 
fore, which induced me to write this Memoir, is to 
shew that the world has made no mistake in affixing 
the word " eccentric " to the name and memory of 
Day. 

Though not what is usually termed " a popular 
man," Thomas Day was well known in political and 
literary circles both as a consistent reformer and 
classical scholar, while a select few esteemed him 
for his moral honesty, private worth, and religious 
candour. Even those who opposed his political sen- 
timents and ridiculed his social dreams, admired his 
manliness and fearless avowal of opinions. That 
Buch a man lived apart from the outer world, amid 
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the shadows of his own speculatiYe philosophy, will 
not appear strange, when the fact is considered that 
honest, out-spoken men are not always the "po- 
pular" favorites of their time, and we know how 
tardy justice is, even in our more discerning age, in 
crowning real merit with her favours. Day courted 
not applause: he sought no distinctions; he was 
satisfied with the inner voice of an approving con- 
science; he lived chiefly with antiquity for the 
benefit of posterity, yet he neglected not the duties 
of the hour ; his heart yearned for the general wel- 
fare of the community, especially the hard-working, 
suffering sons of the soil. He sympathized practi- 
cally with the aspirations and hopes of the people ; 
his soul was instruct with the life of freedom and 
poetry; the Southern slave and the imlettered 
English peasant attracted alike his genius and bene- 
volence ; he retired from the bustle of the great city 
into the bosom of Nature, that he might escape the 
contaminations of the crowd, and witness none of 
its demoralizing customs and crimes; he believed 
that a loftier and more unselfish condition of exist- 
ence is possible, and that Gron created man to be 
happy ; he Hved in advance of his age, consequently 
his motives were generally misinterpreted and mis- 
imderstood. He was seldom found in the haunts of 
the wealthy, but was the constant Mend of the 
needy ; he preferred the untoward path of poverty— 
the path which Christ consecrated — to the evanet- 
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eent splendour of aristocratic show. Many a dowrt" 
trodden spirit was gently led back from the yawning 
precipice of despair and death by his helping hand, 
many a clay-built cottage was made radiant and 
cheerful by the light of his countenance. "Where 
weeds once flourished, roses waved in tmimphant 
beauty, and industry carpeted the hitherto neglected 
hamlet with the luxuries of vegetation. Can we 
wonder that such a man should be called " eccen- 
tric ?" All men who tower above the average mental 
and moral stature have their peculiarities. They 
tread beyond the beaten path of ordinary life ; they 
stand out &om the multitude. We do not expect to 
And a man of real genius bowing to the sordid sway 
of Mammon, to that selfish policy which extends no 
further than the current coin of the realm. Gold 
has a fascinating power, but the great sonl can 
never become its slave. Day's brief career was 
a conflict with social and political wrongs. His 
daily actions were in harmony with divine law, 
with the genuine spirit of Christianity, and, conse- 
quently, opposed to that outer semblance which is 
subversive of its true life. He could not succumb 
to the dogmas of custom and tradition, he obeyed 
rather the healthier dictates of his moral faculties, 
enjoyed the sunshine of the heavenly presence, and 
walked by the h'ght of truth. 

Another beautiful trait of his character was the 
deep love he cherished for children. He saw in 
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the glad, sunny face of childhood the reflex of a 
purer life. A joyous freedom plays aboat the 
sportive child, even the shadows that come across 
its dewy path are fleeting as the clouds of an April 
sky. It has been asserted by one who knew him*^ 
that Mr>DAY was frequently recognized, and re- 
garded with affectionate interest by the young, as the 
man who had written one of their prettiest story books. 
Certain characters, such as he has described in his 
book, ridiculed his self-denying habits and plainness 
of dress, for he opposed the changing fashions with 
all the stem quaintness of GEOnas Fox. Young 
ladies, also, except those who lingered for the sake 
of idle curiosity, or for the richness and fluency 
of his conversation, turned from his presence with 
averted looks; clergymen, with a strong penchant 
for fox-hunting, gazed upon the strange man with 
solemn pity, and the worldly-wise left the unworldly 
author with subdued murmurings^ and thus the 
affluent and gay passed, like the Priest and Levite, 
on the other side, whilst the author of '* Sandford 
and Merton,'*' heedless alike of smiles and frowns,, 
shaped his own course, and toiled in his own inde- 
pendent way. Doubtless, he had errors, and over- 
wrought views, engendered, probably, by his ardent 
love of truth, which the analytical reader may dis- 
cover in the following simple story of his life. 

* Dr. Beddoe3. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Wellclose Square— Birth and Parentage — Mrs. Day's Courage- 
and Piety — Stoke Newington — The Eector puzzled — School 
days — Thomas Phillips — The Charter House — ^Early Traits 
— A Battle and a Triumph — Corpus Christi College — 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth — Rousseau — ^An Unaccepted j^ 

Challenge. 



"Wbllclose Squabe, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the London and St. Katherine Docks, pos- 
sesses few natural attractions. It is not graced with 
green trees and flowers, like some of our handsome 
"West End squares and suburban terraces, it has no 
merchants' villas, nor ornamental waters, nor daisy- 
clad lawns, to greet the eye and gratify the taste. 
Even the beautiful sun appears to shine reluctantly 
upon the dingy house-tops. Nature, too, has entirely 
withdrawn her green fingers from the sides of the 
rugged houses, which stand gloomily in their solitari- 
ness like to property long in Chancery. Situated near 
the Thames, the Square is often enveloped in fogs, 
especially in the winter season ; but the muses are 
not materialists, they weave charms around ruins 
and redeem remotest nooks. 

Wellclose Square was much in the same dilapi- 
dated condition on that fine midsummer morning, 
the twenty-second day of June, 1748, when Thomas 
Day was born there, as it is in now. His father, who 
bore the same Christian name, was not a poor man, 
as might have been inferred from the beak of his 
son's birth^ but was in comfortable circumstances. 
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He not only held a lucratiye situation as collector 
outwards of the Customs in the Port of London, but 
possessed considerable property, also an estate in 
Berkshire, which, together, yielded a respectable 
income. His mother was Jane, the only daughter 
of Samuel Bonham, Esq., a City merchant. She 
was a woman of excellent parts, of studious and 
domestic habits, and of singular fortitude. Her 
husband died suddenly in the month of July, 1749, 
in the prime of manhood ; but being of a thrifty, 
persevering temperament, he bequeathed an ample 
provision for the future comfort and education of his 
only child. The unencumbered estate at Bear Hill, 
near to the sylvan village of Wargrave, with other 
property, produced about £1,200 a year, which 
enabled the widow to live in comparatively affluent 
circumstances. The education of her only child 
devolved entirely upon her. This onerous duty she 
performed with a mother's fondest care, which 
was repaid in after years by the lasting affection of 
her son. Many of those fine traits of character 
which distinguished the son may be traced to the 
early influences of the mother, who was equally 
remarkable for physical courage and steadiness of 
purposid. A trifling incident which occurred in her 
unmarried days will shew how fearless she could be 
in the hour of trial. In her eighteenth year she was 
walking with a female companion through a meadow, 
when a furious bull came running and bellowing 
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towards them. Her, friend, naturally enough, was 
alarmed, and began running towards the stile. She 
was, however, immediately prevented by Miss 
BoNHAM, afterwards Mrs. Day, who told her that, 
as she could not reach the. stile in time to save her^ 
Belf from the fririous animal, it was unwise to run, 
as she would thus be exposed to greater danger; 
for should she fall in her flight, she might be inevit- 
ably lost. She succeeded in persuading her friend 
to steal quietly towards the stile, while she herself 
attracted the bull's attention by standing between 
them. She looked at the animal with the firmest 
aspect she could assume, and, though not without 
some slight trepidation, fixed her eyes steadily upon 
his, and thus by her gaze she effectually checked his 
course. He, however, exhibited the strongest signs 
of indignation at being so controlled, and commenced 
roaring and tearing the sward with bis feet and 
horns. While he was thus ventbg his rage upon 
the unoffending turf, she cautiously retreated step 
by step without removing her eyes from his. When 
he observed that she retreated he advanced till she 
stopped, when he again resumed his frantic play. 
Thus, by backward steps, she reached the stile in 
safety, and by a presence of mind rarely witnessed 
in one of her age and sex, saved the lives, probably^ 
of herself and friend. 

Her son inherited this robustness of character^ 
end developed it to a greater degree. He has fre- 
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quently pictured in his writings that fortitude which 
he possessed, which yielded to no temptation, sank 
beneath no event, however discouraging, and that 
disinterested generosity which he was ever careful 
to exercise for the happiness of others, raider than 
waste his means exclusively for his own gratifica- 
tion. 

Soon after the death of her husband, Mrs. Day 
removed with her young charge to Stoke Newington 
Ghreen, where for several years she occupied a small 
commodious house, and gathered around her a choice 
circle of intellectual friends. In this circle occa- 
sionally appeared the parish Eector, and here an in- 
cident occurred which may serve to illustrate the 
truth of WoBDSWOBTH^s proverbial line — 

The child is father of the man. 

Pay could not have been more than five or six 
years old at this period. He was just beginning 
to read. It was his mother's usual custom to 
hear him in the evening, and explain different 
passages of sacred history. These invariably ar- 
rested his attention, particularly the books of the 
Hebrew bards and the picturesque Revelations of 
St. John. He would often ask for explanations 
which his mother was unable to give. One evening 
he was much puzzled about the meaning of one of 
those mysterious apocalyptic figures, and closely 
questioned his mother on the subject. She, to 
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evade the question, candidly said, " Mj dear, I do 
not know; but you may ask the Rector the next 
time he calls, he may be able to satisfy you.'* 
She did not suppose the child would think any 
more of the matter ; but in this she was mistaken. 
A child's memory is generally faithful. Several 
weeks passed by ere the Minister called at the 
house. At length, in the company of several 
friends, he paid Mrs. Day a visit, when, to the 
great siirprise of every person present, the boy 
stepped forth into the middle of the room, and 
asked the Kector to explain the difficult passage. 
The good man was surprised and embarrassed at 
being thus interrogated by a child, and after a 
moment's hesitation replied, "My dear, that is 
allegorical." The answer mystified the subject, 
and rendered it still more perplexing to the young 
inquirer. "Allegorical, allegorical," said the boy, 
'*I do not understand the word." The company 
smiled, and the Eector was silent, whereupon the 
boy, with a look of dissatisfaction, ran to his 
moihor's side, and in a whisper loud enough to be 
heard all over the room, said, " Mother, the parson 
knows nothing about it." 

Mrs. Day was a woman of religious habits, and 
attended the parish church regularly. Her opinions 
on sacred subjects were vital and sincere, and these 
opinions she imparted to her son. Yet her piety 
was not of that exclusive nature which cannot per- 
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mit the Sunday walk. She sometimes, therefore, 
led her son through the refreshing fields, and expa- 
tiated on the beneficence of that Being whose " good- 
ness is over all His works." 

About the year 1755, a circumstance happened 
which ultimately separated mother and son, but not 
tl^eir affections. Mrs. Day was a young widow in 
the heyday of womanhood, and possessed of con- 
siderable personal charms. She was not destined 
to remain long in her fortuitous solitude without 
apparently disinterested admirers, and among her 
friendly visitors at Stoke Newington was a poor 
gentleman named Thomas Phillips, who had also 
been a Custom-house officer. This man appeared to 
evince much sympathy with the young widow's un- 
blessed state, and, although Mrs. Day was a woman 
of keen perception, who generally saw into the soul 
of things, she for once was subdued by appearances ; 
but according to the old adage, "love is blind," 
and the widow Day married this fortune-hunter. 
Phillips, it would appear, was one of those unfor- 
tunate men who do not recogni^ the dignity of 
honest labour, who lack the spirit of manly inde- 
pendence, who are too proud to work, and too poor 
to live without it, x yet who must eat. They scheme, 
therefore, rather than battle in the healthier field of 
toil. -This man was polite, proud, and tyrannical. 
Anna Sewabd says, "I have often heard Mr. Day 
describe him (Phillips) as one of those common 
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characters who seek to supply an inherent want of 
consequence by a busy, teasing interference in cir- 
cumstances with which they have no real concern." 

Although this man was comparatively penniless,' 
we will not scorn his poverty. We are all subject 
to the vicissitudes of time and change. Some of the 
brightest ornaments of the human race have been 
poor. Poverty is often a blessing in disguise, and 
to the right-hearted it sometimes proves an incentive 
to noblest deeds. 

Phillips was not one of those high-souled men 
who seem bom to triumph over circumstances. He 
had the glossy outside, but few of those genuine 
qualities of the head and heart which adorn our 
common humanity. He was one of those indus- 
trious idlers who are ever busy about other people's 
business. The sunshine of young Day's life was 
clouded by the troublesome presence of this man^ 
who, without any perceptible cause, conceived a 
violent dislike to the boy. and often treated him 
with unmerited severity. This oonduct on the part 
of Phillips towards Day may have helped to 
engender that love of freedom and hatred of all 
tyranny, which were so strikingly exemplified in the 
life and writings of the latter. 

As will readily be imagined, Bear Hill, to which 
place the family had now retired, henceforth was 
only the occasional home of Dat. His mother 
deemed it expedient, for their mutual comfort, that 
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he should be sent to some distant school, and aC' 
cordinglj he was placed in a respectable academy at 
Stoke Newington. While in this school he fell ill 
with the small pox, traces of which he bore through 
life. When sufficientl j recovered to be removed, ho 
went to his mother's home at Bear Hill. 

The quietude and fresh air of Berkshire soon 
restored him to health, and he passed to the Charter 
House, where he spent the next eight years of his 
life, and made rapid progress in classical and general 
knowledge, under the once noted Dr. Cbassus. 

Here, also, he began to exhibit some of those pe- 
culiarities which strengthened with, his years. He 
never mingled with his schoolfellows in frivolous 
amusements, nor wasted his pocket-money in un- 
necessary articles, but gave, so far as his slender 
means would allow, to the poor and distressed who 
came in his way. He kept a reserve fund for 
charitable purposes, and, as might be expected, he 
often gave to unworthy objects. He took no plea- 
sure in wanton sports, such as give pain to animals. 
The genial-hearted Cowper would have numbered 
this young philanthropist on his " list of friends, 
for he would not " heedlessly, set foot upon a worm. 
In his periodical visits to Bear Hill, when rambling 
in the fields and lanes, he was averse to those pur- 
suits and wanton acts of cruelty so common among 
boys of his age. He would gather a posy of wild 
flowers and enjoy the song of the lark, as she caroUed 
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on her etherial way, but his sensitive spirit? would 
not permit him to rob a poor bird^s nest. 

Although thus scrupulously careful not to injure 
the meanest of Qod's creatures, he deemed it neces- 
sary to cultivate the " art of self-defence," that art 
so peculiar to the English character. He was known 
at the Charter House as one of its best boxers, and, 
although his simplicity and good nature, which are 
usually associated with genius, were often imposed 
upon by more crafty boys, his courage and truthful- 
ness were never doubted. 
I ' William Seward, one of Dr. Johnson's younger 
' literary friends, was one of Day's school com- 
panions, and was fond of relating this characteristic 
anecdote: — ^A dispute had arisen out of some 
trifling matter between Day and another lad of 
equal size and age, which, although Day was not 
of a quarrelsome disposition, resulted in a stand 
up fight. The lads were well matched, and the 
juvenile spectators were all on the tiptoe of 
expectation. Sewabd was of the number. Day 
soon discovered that his antagonist was unequal to 
the struggle, and, not liking to take advantage of a 
foe, who only maintained his position through excess 
of spirit and shame of defeat, stopped of his own 
accord, made his adversary an offer of reconciliation 
and friendship, shook hands and praised him for the 
bravery and courage he had displayed, thus reHn- 
quishiog his own certain triumph to spare the shame 
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of another. Those of my readers who are ac- 
quainted with " Sandford and Merton " will re- 
memher a similar contest described between " Master 
Mash " and " Harry Sandford." 

At the age of sixteen Day was entered a gentle- 
man commoner at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he remained three years, and, as he did not 
intend to advance himself in any learned profession^ 
he left without taking a degree. Titles and dis- 
tinctions were valueless in his estimation. Many 
of those traits of human goodness associated with 
the career of young Sandford were reflections from 
his own character and pictures from his own actual^ 
life. By his strictly moral conduct, and abstemious 
mode of living, for his drink consisted chiefly of the 
pure element, and he partook sparingly of animal 
food,he silently rebuked the vices and excesses of his 
fellow collegians, in fact, he indulged in nothing but 
books. He was particularly careful of tiitie, which 
he regarded as a sacred gift, which, if licentiously 
squandered, cannot be recalled ; he was also desirous 
of possessing a " sound mind in a healthy body," 
and consequently obeyed, to the best of his ability, 
those moral and physical laws which cannot be 
broken with impunity. One of his college friends 
states that " the main object of his academical pur- 
suits was the discovery of moral truths, which he in- 
vestigated with the severity of logical induction and 
the depths of metaphysical research. The result of 
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all his inquiries was that virtue is the true interest of 
man, and he therefore determined to pursue it as the 
most substantial good." Thus, in early life, he 
formed in his mind those principles of action from 
which he never swerved, and which he maintained 
in opposition to all the pleasures and allurements of 
youth. 

It was in the year 1776 that Day first became 
acquainted with Bichabd Lovell Edgewobth, a 
gentleman who achieved some literary fame in his 
time, but which has since been eclipsed by the 
genius of his illustrious daughter, Mabia Edge- 
woBTH, whose moral tales have 'instructed and de- 
lighted thousands of young persons, which attracted 
the favourable notice of Sir Waltbb Scott, and 
may have stimulated him in the prosecution of 
those studies which have rendered his name im- 
mortal in the annals of picturesque romance. 

Edgewobth married in his twentieth year, and 

was living with his young wife at Hare Hatch, near 

to the residence of Day's mother. He was busying 

himself with a variety of scientific and philosophic 

) schemes. He had seen Rousseau, who was then in 

1 England, and was deeply imbued with that writer's 

Wstem of education as pourtrayed in the story of 

V Emile." Day was no less warm in his reverence 

jTor the writings of the eloquent sophist. The 

iiends at length became equally opposed to those 

views. Prior to Rousseau's visit to the historian , 
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Hume, in Derbyshire, he dwelt for a time at a solitary 
house, known as " Julians," on the borders of Bag- 
shot Heath, where his disciples may have seen him. 

EnoEWORTH, speaking of his friend Day, says, 
" After our first meeting, scarcely a day passed while 
I lived at Hare Hatch without our spending several 
hours together; on literature of all sorts we con- 
versed, but metaphysics in particular became the 
subject of our consideration ; we differed frequently 
for months — ^nay, even for years, upon several points ; 
but in time we came to the same conclusion. I 
never was acquainted with any man who in conver- 
sation reasoned so profoundly and so logically, or 
who stated his arguments with so much eloquence, 
as Mr. Day." 

About this period. Day heard of a certain noble- 
man who had obtained notoriety for his wealth and 
depravity ; he had caused the ruin of several young 
women among the peasantry, and had abandoned 
one of his unhappy victims to penury, which drove 
her to a life of misery in the streets. On hearing 
the intelligence. Day's virtuous indignation was 
excited, and he wrote a letter to his lordship re- 
monstrating with him on his heartless cruelty, and 
concluded by offering a personal challenge to a duel, 
imless he should relieve the victim of his meanness, 
and give her an opportunity of escaping from vice. 
As may be supposed, this letter remained unanswered 
and the challenge unaccepted. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Wise Resolutions — Physic and Law — Life in the Middle 
Temple — Law Courts and Asylums — Sir William Jones — 
The Passing Cloud— The Spider -The Muses— Delia's 
Tomb— A Pedestrian tour— The Wye— The " Lady of the 
Wesjj " — Edgeworth-town — Love Effusions. 

Upon leaving college, Day resolved to devote his 
time and talents to the service of mankind, he 
was now comparatively free to pursue the course he 
had marked out for himself. Although but eighteen 
years of age, intense study made him appear full 
ten years older. He considered that most of the 
social and physical evils which the poor suffer are 
to be attributed to the false condition in which men 
are placed, and the defective laws by which they 
are governed. " How can I ameliorate the sorrows 
of my more unhappy countrymen ? " was the ques- 
tion ever busy at his heart. He first thought of 
studying medicine, and of retiring into some work- 
ing locality, where he might minister gratuitously 
to the physical necessities of the uneducated 
peasantry; he resolved, at tlie same time, to use 
his capital in agricultural pursuits, and thus aid 
the poor in a two-fold sense, by attending to the 
sick on the one hand, and by giving the opportunity 
of healthful employment on the other, and thus, 
I^ inculcating industrious and temperate habits, he 
anticipated a larger amount of domestic and social 
happiness. Again, he considered that an improved 
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system of legislation might remove many sources 
of human misery^ and to make himself capable 
of the attempt he determined to study the law in 
preference to medicine, and in this resolve he was 
actuated by the most unselfish motives, simply 
that he might be able to defend the rights and 
liberties of man, and at some future time contribute 
to the advancement of the people by doing all in his 
power to disentangle the mystical thread of English 
law ; he would then retire into some sylvan locality, 
and there, unmolested, develope his benevolent plans. 
He believed all professions unsustained by honest 
principles to be utterly worthless, and that true life 
is impossible without earnest, honourable, and sys- 
tematic toil ; he held the doctrine, " work is wor- 
ship," which has since been widely disseminated by 
Carlyle and others. 

In order to qualify himself for the furtherance of 
his cherished scheme, he entered upon the study of 
law, and passed three years in the Middle Temple. 
This profession, however, proved irksome, and ill- 
suited his romantic and singular disposition. He 
soon grew weary of a lawyer's office, and was often 
caught musing over some Greek poet, when he should 
have been studying some legal authority, he became 
disgusted, he said, " with the technicalities of law." 
He was ultimately called to the bar, but never 
practised. 

He often gazed through his dingy office window 
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upon those grim stone walls on which Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Blackstonk, and other literary cele- 
brities have gazed, and marvelled at the multiplicity 
of those internal commotions which must continually 
agitate the majority of mortals, in order to support 
and maintain such an expensive spectacle. Even 
London, however, has its redeeming features, and 
he would pass at eventide from the shadows of law- 
courts, to breathe a purer air and look with more 
complacency on scenes more in harmony with his 
own feelings. He found that while Englishmen 
possess temples for the benefit of lawyers and the 
preservation of musty records, while they have 
prisons and penitentiaries for the punishment and 
reformation of criminals, they have also institutions 
which reflect undying lustre on their character, and 
which in a great degree compensate for prevailing 
weaknesses and national follies. In his suburban 
walks he saw reformatories and asylums rising around 
him, illustrative of the truth of the Shaksperian 
aphorism- 
England has a mighty heart, 

and proving that our ancestors were no less generous 
than brave. These mpnuments of benevolence 
visibly reminded him of that most beautiful senti- 
ment of Christian charity which he so loved to 
cherish. With the Cromwell-like roughness of our 
countrymen there mingles a vein of womanly ten- 
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derness, a practical sympathy for the widow and 
fatherless, a compassionate spirit, controlled by the 
genius of a lofty religion, which directs their 
willing hands to their side-pockets and assumes an 
immortal shape. 

One of Day's fellow students was Mr., afterwards 
Sir William Jones, the renowned Oriental scholar, 
and with whom Day did not always agree on politi- 
cal and religious topics; still a friendly feeling 
existed between them, arising, probably, from con- 
genial tastes. Differences of opinion on minor 
mattera did not materially interfere with their 
friendship. Day's classical and historical studies 
had somewhat tinged his mind with scepticism to- 
wards some popular religious ideas, and he imbibed 
Deistical notions. These clouds, however, which 
have cast their shadows on half the thinking world, 
gradually cleared away, and his mind became de- 
pendent and serene. Some years after the friends 
had parted. Day paid Sir William a brief visit at 
his chambers, which gave rise to the following anec- 
dote, and which will shew how sacred a thing life 
was to Day, even in its most objectionable forms. 
Sir William was in the act of removing a dusty 
volume from a shelf, when a large black spider was 
dislodged from its hiding-place, and feU to the floor. 
Sir William cried hastily, " Day, kill that spider, 
kill that spider." " No," said Day, with that cool- 
ness for which he was so conspicuous, *• I will not 
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kill that spider. I do not know that I have a right 
to kill it. Suppose, when you are going in your 
•coach to Westminster Hall, a superior being, who, 
perhaps, may have as much power over you as you 
have over that spider, should say to his companion, 
* Kill that lawyer, kill that lawyer ;' how should 
you like that, Jonrs? And I am sure, to most 
people, a lawyer is a more noxious animal than a 
spider." 

Day, like his friend, Jones, occasionally indulged 
in verse-making, and both have left creditable evi- 
dences of their skill in this art. Day became a 
votary of the muses at a very early age, and, like all 
similarly constituted minds, was an ardent lover of 
Nature. In the intervals of his scholastic and legal 
studies he often caught glimpses of the beautiful, 
and clothed his impressions in verse. 

Surrounded, as we sometimes are, by shadows of 
the outer world, which are apt to exercise a gloomy 
influence over the soul, it must ever be a joyous 
sight to witness the many-hued rainbow athwart the 
heavens, and the cheerful sunlight streaming over 
the receding clouds. No less beautiful are those 
refreshing rays of poesy which sometimes light up 
the intellectual horizon of the young mind, and dis- 
perse the clouds of sadness. Poetry is everywhere, 
and especially is it about the footsteps of youth. It 
is interesting to witness the spring-tide of genius, its 
earliest unfoldings, and vernal blossoms, and to 
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watch its progress until it summers down into the 
stem realities of life. Who loves not the tender 
beauties of the unfolding year, the sweetbriar, snow- 
drops, and golden sheets of crocuses, the sparkling 
woodland glade, and the long cloud-shadows sailing 
over the fresh green grass, where the young lambs 
bleat, and who can listen with indifference to the 
musical utterances of fanciful thought, as the dawn- 
ing mind expatiates on the new world, as on a land 
of fairy enchantment, strewing its pleasure-path with 
Elysian flowers ? Alas ! for that man who prefers 
the sordid rule of Mammon to the freedom and 
poetry of flushed life, to the radiance of that loving 
spirit which robes creation with ever-renewing 
splendour, which is the brightness of the flower and 
the star. 

The following lines are among the earliest ef^- 
sions of Day. They were written in 1776, and 
addressed to a young lady, whose sympathy had 
been ^awakened by the misfortunes and early death, 
of a friend. They need no comment — they tell 
their own sad story. The lines are addressed to- 
" the authoress of * Verses,' to be inscribed oa 
Delia's Tomb." 

Sweet Foetees, whose gentle numbers flow 

With all the artless energy of woe ! 

The choicest wreath, oh, lovely maid I be thiae^ 

Which pity offers at the Muse's shrine. 

Were there a strain of pow'r to soothe the caie 

Of bitterest anguish, and assuage dospftir 
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Thy generous Terse might every bosom cheer, 

And wipe from every eye the falling tear 

But there are transports of the secret soul, 

Which not the Muse's sacred charms control : 

When ruined innocence condemned to bleed, 

Mourns the remembrance of the fatal deed ; 

While stern contempt attends, and pubKc hate. 

And shame remorseless points the dart of fate ; 

Yet shall thy votive wreath unfading bloom, 

A grateful offering to thy Delia's tomb. 

There, while celestial mercy beams confest. 

And soothes the mourner to eternal rest. 

Be fancy's mildest, softest, visions seen. 

And forms serial glitter o'er the green. 

Such forms as oft, by bower and haunted stream. 

Descend mysterious on the poet's dream ! 

There, borne by hovering zephyrs through the air, 

Returning Spring shall wave her dewy hair ; 

While Flora, mistress of the milder year, 

Marks every flower she scatters with a tear. 

There, when the gloom of midnight stills the plains, 

The sacred guardians of immortal strains 

To every blast shall bid their tresses flow. 

And pour the sweet majestic sounds of woe ! 

lives there a virgin in the secret shade. 

Not yet to shame by perjured man betrayed ? 

This sacred spot instijicted let her tread 

And bend in silent anguish o'er the dead ! 

She, once like thee, to hope's gay vision bom, 

Shone, like the lustre of the glorious mom ; 

One hour of guilt, one fatal hour is o'er, 

Lo, youth, and hope, and beauty are no more 

Go, now in mirth the fleeting hours employ 

Qot snatch the flowers of transitory joy, 
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Let feast and revelry prolong the night, 
The lyre transport tbte, and the dance delight ; 
Yet be one pause of sad reflection given 
To the low voice of Delia, and of Heaven ! 
That voice which rises from her dreary tomb, 
And calls thee to its solitary doom. 
Dims every taper, palls the mantling wine. 
And blasts the wreath which love and pleasure twine ! 
And thou, oh, youth ! whom meditation leads 
With pensive step, along these glistening meads, 
If yet thy bosom, unseduoed and pure, 
Ne'er worshipped fortune's shrine or pleasure's lure ; 
If at the tale of innocence opprest, 
Strong indignation struggle in thy breast, 
If in thy constant soul soft pity glow. 
And foes to virtue be thy only foe. 
Approach this spot, and mark with pitying eyes, 
How low the young, the fair, the gentle lies : 
Be the stem virtue of thy soul resigned. 
Let gushing tears attest thy yielding mind ! 
Swear by the dread avengers of the tomb. 
By all thy hopes, by Death's tremendous gloom, 
That ne'er by thee deceived, the tender maid, 
Shall mourn her easy confidence betrayed ; 
Nor weep in secret thy triumphant art. 
With bitter anguish rankling in her heart. 
' So may each blessing, which impartial fate 
Showers on the good, but snatches from the great, 
Adorn thy favoured course with rays divine. 
And Heaven's best gift, a virtuous love be thine ! 
On coming of age, Day became the master of his 
ample fortune, and, as his mother's home was ren- 
dered comfortLess by the despotic character of his 
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stepfather, he considered it his duty to look out for 
a suitable partner and make a home of his own. 
He also resolved upon a tour through the western 
counties of England, for the twofold purpose of 
finding a suitable partner, and acquainting him- 
self with the habits and wants of the people. He 
accor^gly started on his travels by way of 
Oxford, with knapsack and staff, conversing with 
peasants, miners, artizans, and operatives of different 
orders, carefully noting the particulars of his travels 
and talk. Unfortunately, this record of his wan- 
derings shared the fate of his letters; it was not 
preserved, or it would have given many interesting 
particulars, and added greatly to his biography. 
This tour was chiefly confined to the West of 
England and some parts of South and North Wales. 
He was fond of mixing with farmers on market 
days in the towns through which he passed. He 
possessed a fund of animal spirits, and a ready vein 
of wit and humour, which always made his company 
acceptable. The rich scenery of the west, the hoar 
castles, the picturesque banks of the beautiful Wye, 
and the green mountains of Wales, delighted him 
exceedingly and gave pleasurable zest to his pil- 
grimage. He next passed over to Ireland, and 
spent a few weeks with his friend Edgeworth, who 
was then living on the family estate at Edgeworth- 
town, and where some of his descendants still 
reside. 
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At a friend's house, near Shaftesbury, Dat met a 
young lady whose cultivated mind and personal 
charms attracted his attention, and, although she 
did not answer to the wife of his views, he found 
himself enchained by her beauty, and wrote these 
verses, which seem to commemorate the first event 
of this kind in his rambles, and appear rather to 
describe the sacrifice he expected the lady to make 
for his sake, than to display the warmth of a 
wounded heart. 

THE LADY OP THE WEST. 

Prom every rich and gaudy scene, 

Which crowded capitols display, 
I court the solitary green, / 

Or o'er the pathless mountains stray. 

Prom vice, from foUy, pomp, and noise, 

On Season's wings I fly ; 
All hail, ye long expected joys 

Of calm tranquility. 

At least in this obscure retreat, 

Unvisited by kings, 
Has Virtue flx'd her halcyon seat. 

And Freedom waves her wings. 

O, gentle Lady of the West, 
Whose charms on this sequestered shore 

With love can fire a stranger's breast, 
A breast that never loved before. 

O, tell me, in what silent vale, 

To hail the balmy breath of May 
Thy tresses floating on the gale. 

All, simply neat, thou deign'st to stray. 
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Not such thy look, not such thy air, 

Not such thy*unaffected grace ; 
As 'mid the town's deceitful glare, 

Marks the proud nymph's disdainful fiice. 

Health's rosy bloom upon thy cheek, 

Eyes that with artless lustre roll 
More eloquent than words can speak 

The genuine feelings of the soul. 

Such be thy form I thy noble mind 

By no false culture led astray ; 
By native sense alone refined 

In Beason's plain and simple way. 

Indifferent if the eye of Fame 

Thy merit unobserving see ; 
And heedless of the praise or blame 

Of all mankind) of all but me. 

O, gentle Lady of the West, 

To find thee be my only task ; 
When found, Fll clasp thee to my breast, 

No haughty birth or dower I ask. 

Sequester'd in some secret glade. 
With thee unnoticed would I live ; 

And if content adorn the shade, 

What more can Heayen or Nature give ? 

Too long deceived by Pomp's false glare, 
'Tis thou must sooth my soul to rest ; 
*Tis thou must soften every care, 
O, gentle Lady of the West ! 
The " Lady of the West " made no satisfactory 
response to his terms, she did not care to retire into 
" some secret glade " to live mmoticed ; he resolved 
that the woman of his choice should be as eccentric 
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as himself, that she should have a taste for ^^ litera- ( 
ture and science, for moral and patriotic philosophy ;" 
that she should regard the external forms of fashion- 
able life with supreme contempt, that she should 
lire apart from custom in some far off retirement, 
and take pleasure in <' feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and in alleviating the distresses of the 
most wretched and most miserable among mankind ; 
that in her dress and diet she should be as simple 
as a mountain girl, fearless and intrepid, as the 
Spartan wives and Eoman heroines." How could 
he expect to find such a creature ready made to his^ 
hands, among the fair daughters of Eve ? Eren in 
love matters, Day had recourse to none of that 
flattery through which sometimes spring the flowers 
of truth. The following fanciful Elegy is perhaps 
the richest of Day's love effusions : — 

Yet onoe again, in yonder myrtle bowers, 
Wbenoe rose-lipped zephyrs, hoyering, shed perfdme, 

I weave the painted radiance of the flowers, 
And press coy Nature in her days of bloom. 

Shall she, benignant, to the wondering eyes 
Of the lone hermit all her charms unfold ? 

Or, gemm'd with dew, bid her gay florets rise 
To grace the rustic master of the fold ? 

ShaU tJiese possess her bright, her fragrant store, 
These snatch the wreath, by plastic Nature wove^ 

Nor wanton Summer yield one garland more 
To grace the bosom of the nymph I love ? 
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« For she shall oome ; with her each sister grace. 
With her the kindred powers of harmony, 

The deep recesses of the grove shall trace, 
And hang with flowers each consecrated tree. 

Blithe Fancy too shall spread her glittering plumes, 
She loyes the white cliffs of Britannia's isle, 

She loves the spot where infant Genius blooms, 
She loves the spot, where Peace and Freedom smile. 

Unless her aid the mimic queen bestow. 
In vain fresh garlands the low vales adorn ; 

In vain with brighter tints the florets glow. 
Or dewdrops sparkle on the brow of mom. 

Opes not one blossom to the spicy gale, 

Throws not one elm its moss-wreathed branches wide. 
Wanders no rill through the luxuriant vale. 

Or, glistening, rushes down the mountain side. 

But thither, with the morning's earliest ray, 

Fancy has winged her ever-mazy flight. 
To hymn wild carols to returning day, 

And catch the fairest beams of orient light. 

Proud of the theft, she mounts her lucid car, 
Her car the rainbow's painted arch supplies ; 

Her swift-winged steeds unnumbered loves prepare, 
And countless zephyrs waft her through the skies. 

There, while her bright wheels pause in cloudless air, 
She waves the magic sceptre of command. 

And all her flattering visions, wild as fair. 
Start into life beneath the potent wand. 

Here, proudly nodding o'er the vale below, 
High rocks of pearl reflect the morning ray, 

Whence gushing streams of azure nectar flow, 
And tinge the trickling herbage on their way. 
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There, culled from every mountain, every plain, 
Perennial flowers the ambient air perfume. 

Far off stem Boreas holds his drear domain, 
]Sor chains the streams, nor blights the sacred bloom. 

Through all the year, in copse and tangled dale, 
Lone Philomel her song to Venus pours. 

What time pale Evening spreads the dewy veil. 
What time the red Mom blushes on the shores. 

Illusive visions ! 0, not here, — ^not here, 
Does Spring eternal hold her placid reign, 

Already Boreas chills the altering year. 
And blasts the purple daughters of the plain. 

So fade my promised joys ! fair scenes of bliss. 

Ideal scenes, too long believed in vain. 
Plunged down and swallowed deep in Time's abyss ! 

So veering Chance, and ruthless fates ordain. 

Thee, Laura, thee, by fount, or mazy stream. 
Or thickest rude, unpressed by human feet, 

I sigh, unheeded, to the mom's pale beam ; 
Thee, Laura, thee, the echoing hiUs repeat. 

Oh ! long of billows wild, and winds tJie sport, 
Seize, seize, the safe asylum that remains ! 

Here, Truth, Love, Freedom, Innocence resort. 
And offer long oblivion to thy pains. 

When panting, gasping, breathless on the strand, 
The shipwrecked mariner reclines his breast, 

Say, shall he scorn the hospitable hand. 
That points to safety, liberty, and rest. 

But thou, too soon forgetful of past woe. 

Again woulds't tempt the winds, and treachroua sea ; 
Ah ! shall the raging blast forget to blow. 

Shall every wintry storm bo hushed for thee ? 
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Not 80 ! I dread the elemental war, 
Too soon, too soon, the calm, deceitful, flies-; 

I heard the blast come whistling from afar, 
I see the tempest gathering in the skies. 

Yet let the tempest roar ! love scorns aU harms, 
I plmige amid the storm, resolved to save ; 

This hour, at least, I clasp thee in my arms, 
The next let ruin join us in the grave. 

These stanzas were addressed to a sister of Lovell 
Edgbworth, who, in his " Memoirs " says, " Mr. 
Day and my sister soon discovered, what all 
their friends L «een from the begin4.gof their 
acqnaintance, that tliey were not suited to each other. 
Fortunately this discovery was made before my 
Mend had become so far attached, as to render my 
sister's final decision a source of deep, or at least of 
permanent regret.'' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

The History of Little Jack and its Moral — Dealing with 
Enemies---Sonff8 of Freedom— The Devoted Legions— The 
Desolation of America — John Bieknell — The Dying Negro 
— ^Poetical Extracts. 

Day now begaai to despair of finding such a part- 
ner as his strange fancy had pictured, and he 
turned his thoughts to more prosy matters. He 
wrote and published anonymously a book for youth, 
" The History of Little Jack/' which was tole- 
rably successful and has since been translated into 
several languages. It is the story of a foundling 
who was picked up by an honest old man who lived 
alone on a wild moorland in the North of England. 
The old man, who had been a soldier, brought the 
lad up,andtold him warlike stories. At length he dies 
and, with his blessing, gives the boy this advice : 
*< As soon as I am dead, you must go to the next 
village and inform the people that they may come 
and bury me ; you must then ecdeavour to get into 
service, and work for your living, and if you are 
strictly honest and sober, I do not doubt that you 
will find a livelihood, and that God, who is the 
-common Father of us all, will protect and bless you. 
Adieu, my child, I grow fainter and fainter. Never 
forget your poor old daddy, nor the example he 
has set you ; but in every situation of life, dis- 
charge your duty, and live like a soldier and a 
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Christian." Littie Jack then starts forth into the 
wide world to seek for a livelihood, becomes a 
soldier, and afterwards a sailor, meets with many 
adventures by sea and land, and at length makes a 
fortmie among the Tartar tribes, returns to his 
native land, and settles down comfortably on the 
skirts of the moor, proving the moral of the story, 
" that it is of little consequence how a man comes 
into the world, provided he behaves weU and dis- 
charges his duty when he is in it." 

Amid the vagaries and imaginings of Day the 
nobility of his nature shone conspicuously, and, 
although, like one of old "he went about doing 
good," he found many enemies and had the most 
Christian way of conquering them. He neverreturned 
evil for evil, but waited for an opportunity of doing 
them a kindness. The case of Phillips is only one 
instance of his mode of dealing with his enemies, 
and exhibits his character in a most endearing light. 
On taking possession of his property, his mother's 
income became somewhat straitened and she was 
greatly dependent on the generosity of her son ; but 
such a son could not easily forget the woman who 
had so tenderly watched over his helpless years and 
guided the footsteps of his youth. He allowed her 
three hundred pounds a year ; yet he often found 
her apparently unhappy and sometimes in tears. On 
inquiring for the cause of her sorrow, he learnt 
thut it arose out of her solicitude for the future 
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welfare of her husband^ for, should she die first, 
Phillips would be left in a state of comparatiye 
want, he haying no properly of his own. Upon 
learning this, Day immediatelj augmented his 
mother's income to four hundred a year, and settled 
the same on he^ and her husband for life. Thus did 
he repay theb yrant of his youth — the man who had 
embittered his earliest years."^ 

Day still played with the Muses, and passed from 
lays of love, to songs of freedom. He wrote an 
address to liberty, which contains some bold and 
stirring lines. Prefixed to this poem are those well- 
known lines from Otway^s " Venice Preserved." 

a most notorious villian, 
To seethesuffbrings of my fellow creatures, 
^nd own myself a man ; to see our senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a shew 
Of liberty, which yet they ne'er must taste of. 

His next poetical production was " The Devoted 
Legions," founded on the old Boman story of the 
avaridpus Cbassus who made war against the 
Parthians, despite the prayers of his people, and 
who was ultimately put to death by his infuriated 
soldiers, whose clamour for peace he obstinately 
resisted. Here is a brief extract which wiU show 
its character :~- 

* Thomas Phillips died at Bear Hill, in the autumn of 
.1782. 
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JiaWf chiefs ! pursue the purpose of thy hate f 

Lead those devoted legions to their fate ! 

Though swifter than the wind thy eagle? fly, 

The Parthian shaft shall reach them in the sky. 

Here stand the limits of the Eoman pride, 

And heaven and hell rollback the swelling tide, 

Thus hurling flames on yonder ghastly bands, 

I blast their courage, and disarm their hands. 

While every javelin by a foe impressed 

Shall stamp its vengeance on a Koman breast. 

What are tiiy troops ? a weak and servile train, 

Allured to deeds of death by sordid gain, ^ 

Their country's shame — ^the pampered city's lees. 

Unnerved by indolence and vile disease. 

Whom neither honour warms, nor peace and freedom please^ 

Sworn slaves of lawless power, and foe to right. 

Thy dark assassin rushes to the fight : 

Kor love, nor shame, his hardened bosom knows, 

Ko tender sympathy for human woes ; 

But nursed in foreign war or civil strife. 

Stranger to all the ties that sweeten life, 

As chance directs, a guilty sword he draws 

For every leader and for every cause. 

Hopes thy fond soul with bands like these to tame 

The Parthian warrior's fierce and Gk)d-like flame ? 

In native liberty secure, he fears 

Nor thy bright falchions, nor thy barbM spears. 

He spurs his courser, swifter than the wind. 

And leaves the terrors of thy war behind ; 

Then rushes to the fight vnth shifted reins. 

And half thy boasted legions strew the plains. 

The " Devoted Legions " was followed by another 
poem; writen in a similar spirit and stjle^ condem- 
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natory of the American war, and entitled **Tlie 
Desolation of America." This poem was addressed 
to Lord Geobge G-ebmains, then Secretary of State, 
and who directed the military operations against 
America. This poem, however, proved but a poli- 
tical dream which is never likely to be realized. 
Perhaps no man ever loved his country more, or^ 
was more perfectly EngUsh in the truest sense of 
the term, than was Day, yet his attachment to his. 
country was not of that selfish kind which could 
excuse or palliate injustice to other nations under 
pretence of national interest. He was more attached 
to true liberty than to his native soil, and he ex- 
pressed this sentiment in the following lines, where 
he describes the sensations of the first colonists who 
fled firom the cultivated plains of England to take 
refuge in the woods of America : — 

The favoured clime, the soft domestic air, 

And wealth and ease, were all below their care, 

Since there a hated tyrant met their eyes, 

And blasted every blessing of the skies. 

For not the winding stream, or painted Tale, 

The sweets of summer, or the vernal gale. 

Were formed to fetter down the noble soul, 

Beneath the magic of their soft controL 

Wherever Nature bids her treasures rise. 

Or circling planets rush along the skies. 

Or ocean rolls his ever-ebbing wave. 

His fate ordained a refuge for the brave, 

Who claims from Heaven, and Heaveit allows the claim, 

To live with Freedom, or to die with Fame, 
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And finds alike, contented with his doom, 
In every clime a country or a tomb. 

The chief topic which this poem was designed to 
illustrate^ was the attempt to subjugate America by 
burning her towns and villages, and b/ desolating 
her coasts, contrary to the laws of war, as well as 
humanity. The poet relates the lamentation of an 
aged American, who, with his wife and daughter, 
had escaped by flight from one of these tragedies, 
and had arrived, breathless, at the edge of a deep 
wood, where they found a safe retreat from the 
enemy. There the mother laments their misfortune 
in a most pathetic manner, and, afterward, the aged 
father rises, and while deploring the misery of his 
unhappy countrymen, he execrates all attempts to 
enslave them, and every idea of submission. He 
hopes for a happy termination of the war by the esta- 
blishment of true liberty in America, and closes his 
speech with the following apostrophe to his distressed 
country : — 

How long, O stonn-tossed vessel ! wilt thou ride 
The sport of winds and victim of the tide ? 
While all the elements thy wreck conspire, 
The seas in tempest and the skies on fire. 
Yet let the lightning's flash, the billow's whehn, 
Be firm, Great Pilot, nor desert the helm ! 
See where a beam of everlasting light, 
The gloom dispersing, rises on thy sight, 
Promise of safety, harbinger of bliss, 
To guide the wandering on the va^t abyss. 
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O then, umnoyed, the mighfj danger wait) 
Nor sink below the measure of thy fate ! 
Thongh from each quarter, gathering tempests rise, 
Though whirlwinds rock the earth and tear the skies, 
Let neither doubt impede, nor fears transport. 
These are the gales that waft thee to thj port 

The crowning wor^ of Day's poetical genius was, 
imdoubtedly, " The Dying Negro ;" but that has 
shared the fate of his other poems. The author 
had a Mend a few years older than himself, whose 
name was John Bicexell. They had been students 
together in the Temple. This young man sent Day 
the following sketch, with a few lines on the sub- 
ject, and suggested the poem. *' A negro, belonging 
to the captain of a West Indiaman, haying agreed 
to marry a white woman, his fellow servant, in 
order to effect his purpose, had left his master's 
house, and procured himself to be baptised ; but 
being detected and taken, he was sent on board the 
captain's vessel, then lying in the river, when find- 
ing no chance of escaping, and preferring death to 
another voyage to America, he took an opportunity 
of stabbing himself." As soon as his determination 
is fixed, he is supposed to write the epistle to his 
intended wife. 

This poem passed through several editions, and 
attracted considerable attention to the subject of 
slavery. The thiti^edition he dedicated to Jean 
Jacques BoussEAti in striking and eloquent lan.-^ 
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:gaage. Day sympathized with Eousseatt's love of 
freedom/ and educ ationa l yjews, but not with his 
[jnoral infirmities. Although " The Djing Negro " 
was projected and some lines written by Bigknp:ll, 
the poem virtuallj belongs to Day. An extract 
from the dedication will shew his nervous style and 
the earnestness with which he could advocate the 
cause of the oppressed and the unhappy. " This 
trifle now inscribed with your name, was occasioned 
by a particular fact ; but to the disgrace of human 
nature, the subject is sufficientiy general to interest 
every heart not totally impenetrable. We boast of 
the gentleness of our manners, and think the rug- 
ged virtues of antiquity ill-adapted to the genius 
of the present times. When you ask if Bauxus 
sold his country, or the Spartan matrons frequented 
assemblies of nocturnal riot, it is thought a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that we do not expose our 
children, or whip them at the altar of Diana ; 
and that this is the age of generous sentiment, 
and refined humanity. I will not compare the edu- 
cation of an ancient Spartan with that of a British 
nobleman. Let eunuchs suidfyurants, those respec- 
table guardians of modem discipline, insult the 
memory of Lycubous ; and fellows of colleges 
establish their monkish institutions on the ruin of 
the Lyceum. Let the present age enjoy the boldest 
panegyrics its admirers can bestow. But if our 
boafited improvements, and frivolous politeness, be 
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well acquired by the loss of manly firn&ness and 
independence, if in order to feel as men it be neces«- 
sarj to adopt the manners of women, let ns at 
least be consistent, or mingle the excesses of bar* 
barism with the weaknesses of ciyilization. There 
are certain forms in which vice appears not only 
monstrous, but ridiculous. The cruelty of Nebo is 
more disgusting than that of Tibeoius. When a 
benevolent mind contemplates the republic of 
JjYcvKGtva, its admiration is mixed with a degree pf 
horror. We behold a band of determined patriots, 
irresistible in war, and inflexible in peace ; souls to 
which the severity of virtue was more engaging 
than its enjoyments; and who seem to court the 
dangers of combat, only that they might refuse the 
rewards of victory. Yet this admirable republic is 
tainted by atrocities which tarnish the lustre of its 
sublime institutions. When we reflect that to form 
a small society of heroes, a much greater number 
of men sank below the rank of brutes; when we 
consider the unfortunate helotes, abused, insulted, 
and enslaved ; we less admire the exaltation of one 
part of our species, than we execrate the degrada- 
tion of another. Heroism becomes displeasing at 
such a price, and we prefer the calm of mediocrity 
to the terrors of so stormy an excellence. But let 
us not too hastily triumph in the .^ hame of Sparta, 
lest we aggravate our own condemnation. Let us 
remember, there is a pepple who share the govern- 
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Uient and name of Britons ; among whom thd 
cruelty of Spabta is renewed without its mtue. 
Itjwas some excuse for the disciples of Lycubgus, 
that if one man had been created by Heaven to 
obey another, the citizens he had formed best de- 
iserved the empire of the world. But what has 
'America to boast ? What are the graces and vir- 
tues which distinguish its inhabitants ? What are 
their triumphs in war, or their inventions in peace ? 
Inglorious soldiers, yet seditious citizens ; sordid 
merchants, and indolent usurpers. Behold the men, 
whose avarice has been more fatal to the interests of 
humanity, and has more desolated the world than 
the ambition of its ancient conquerors ! For them the 
Negro is dragged from his cottage, and his plantain 
shade ; by them the fury of African tyrants is 
stimulated by pernicious gold ; the ^ghts of nature ; 
are invaded ; and European faith becomes infamous 
throughout the globe. Yet, such is the inconsistency 
of mankind. These are the men whose clamours 
for liberty and independence are heard across the 
Atlantic ocean ! Murmurings and rebellions are 
the first fruits of their gratitude, and thus America 
recompenses Europe for the protection she has 
bestowed. But are the hopes and fortunes of the 
species indeed fallen so low, that freedom will desert 
that country, whose warriors and philosophers have 
BO often conspired to defend her, to seek an asylum 
in the forests of America? Much as an impartial 
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observer may find to bkine in Britain^ her colonies, 
I fear, are not more acceptable to Providence. 
Let the wild, inconsistent claims of America pre- 
vail, when they shall be unmixed with the clank of 
chains, and the groans of anguish. Let her aim a 
dagger at the breast of her milder parent, if she 
can advance a step without trampling on the dead 
and dying carcases of her slaves ; but let her 
remember, that it is in Britain alone, that laws are 
equally favourable to liberty and humanity : that 
in Britain the sacred rights of nature have received 
their most awful ratification. Could I flatter myself 
that I might contribute to such a cause, or interest 
the generous minds of my countrymen, to extend an 
ampler protection to the most innocent and miser- 
able of their own species, I should congratulate 
myself that I had not lived in vain." 

" The Dying Negro," is full of kindred fire with 
occasional strains of tender and beautiful pathos. 
As the reader may not be famUiar with this poem, 
I append a longer extract than I otherwise should :— 

Why did I, slave, beyond my lot aspire ? 
Wliy did'st thou fan the inauspicious fire ? 
For thee I bade my drooping soul revive ; 
For thee alone I could have borne to live; 
And love, I said, shall make me large amends,. 
For. persecuting foes, and faithless friends ; 
Fool that 1 was ! inured so long to pain, 
Xo trust to hope, or dream of joy again. 
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Joy, flthinger guest, my easy faith betrayed. 
And loTe now points to death's eternal shade, 
There, while I rest from misery's galling load. 
Be thou the care of every pitying Gk)d ; 
Nor may that Demon's unpropitious power, 
Who shed his induenoe on my natal hour, 
Pursue thee too with unrelenting hate, 
And blend with mine the colour of thy fate. 
For thee may those soft hours return again, 
When {Measure led thee smiling o'er the plain. 
Ere, like some hell-bom spectre of dismay, 
I crossed thy path, and darkened all the way. 
Ye waving groves, which from this cell I view ! 
Ye meads, now glittering with the morning dew ! 
Ye flowers, which blush on yonder hated shore, 
That at my baneful step shall fade no more, 
A long farewell ! I ask no vernal bloom — 
No pageant wreaths to wither on my tomb. 
Let serpents hiss and night-shade blacken there. 
To mark the friendless victim of despair ! 
And better in th' untimely grave to rot, 
The world and all its cruelties forgot, 
Than dragged once more beyond the Western main. 
To groan beneath some dastard planter's chain. 
Where my poor countrymen in bondage wait 
The slow enfranchisement of lingering fate. 
Oh ! my heart sinks, my dying eyes o'erflow. 
When memory paints the picture of their woe 
For I have seen them, e'er the dawn of day. 
Boused by the lash, begin thor cheerless way ; 
Greeting with groans, unwelcome mom's return, 
While rage and shame their gloomy bosoms bum ; 
And, chiding every hour the slow-paced sun^ 
Endure their miaohes till hia race was run ; 
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No eye to mark their sufferings witli a tear. 
No friend to comfort, and no hope to cheer ; 
Then like the dull unpitied brutes repair 
To stalls as wretched, and as coarse a fare ; 
Thank Heaven, one day of misery was o*er, 
Aad sink to sleep, and wish to wake no more. 
Sleep on ! ye lost companions of my woes, 
For whom in death this tear of pity flows ; 
Sleep, and enjoy the only boon of heaven 
To you in common with your tyrants given ; 

while soft slumber from their couches flies, 
Still may the balmy blessing steep your eyes ; 
In swift oblivion luU awhile your woes. 
And brightest visions gladden the repose ! 
Let f&ncjt then, unconscious of the change, 
Though our own fields and native forests range : 
Waft ye to each once haunted stream and grove^ 
And visit every long-lost scene ye love I 

1 sleep no more— nor in the midnight shade 
Invoke ideal phantoms to my aid ; 

Nor wake again abandoned and forlorn. 
To find each dear delusion fied at mom ; 
A slow consuming death let others wait, 
I snatch destruction from unwilling fate. 
Yon ruddy streaks the rising sun proclaim, 
That never more shall beam upon my shame ; 
Bright orb ! for others let thy glory shine, 
Mature the golden grain and purple vine, 
While fettered Africa for Europe toils, 
And nature's plunderers riot on her spoils ; 
Be theirs the gifts thy partial rays supply, 
Be mine the gloomy privilege to die. 
And thou, whose impious avarice and prid& 
The holy cross to my sad brow denied, 
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Forbade me nature's common rights to claim, 

Or share with thee a Christian's sacred name ; 

Jhoi^, too, farewell ! for not beyond the grave 

Extends thy power, nor is my soul thy slave. 

In vain Heaven spread so wide the swelling sea, 

Vast watery barrier, 'tween thy world and me ; 

Swift round the globe, by earth nor Heaven controlled. 

Fly, stem oppression, and dire lust of gold. 

Where'er the hell-hounds mark their bloody way, 

Still nature groans, and man becomes their prey. 

In the wild wastes of Afric's sandy plain, 

Where roars the lion through his drear domain, 

To curb the savage monarch in the chase. 

There too Heaven planted man's majestic race ; 

Bade reason's sons with nobler titles rise. 

Lift high their brow and scan the starry skies. 

What though the sun in his meridian blaze 

Dart on their naked limbs his scorching rays ; 

What though no rosy tints adorn their face, 

"No silken tresses shine with flowing grace ; 

Yet of ethereal temper are their souls. 

And in their veins the tide of horror rolls ; 

And valour kindles there the hero's flame. 

Contempt of death, and thirst of martial fame ; 

And pity melts the sympathizing breast. 

Ah ! fatal virtue ! — for the brave distrest. 

My tortured bosom, sad remembrance spare ! 

Why dost thou plant thy keenest daggers there. 

And shew me what I was and aggravate despair ? 

Ye streams of Otimbia, and thou sacred shade ! 

Where in iny youth's first dawn I joyful stray'd, 

Oft have I roused amid your caverns dim. 

The howling tiger, and the lion grim ; 

In vain they gloried in their headlong force. 

My javelin pierced them in theirraging course. 
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But little did my boding mind bewray, 
The victor and his hopes were doomed a prey, 
To human brates more fell, more cruel far than they. 
Ah ! what avails the conqueror*8 bloody mead, 
The generous purpose, or the dauntless deed ! 
This hapless breast exposed on every plain. 
And liberty preferred to life in vain ? 
Fallen are my trophies, blasted is my fame, 
Myself become a tihing without a name, 
The sport of haughty lords, and e'en of slaves the shame. 
Curst be the winds, and curst the tides which bore. 
These European robbers to our shore ! 

be that hour involved in endless night, 

When first their streamers met my wond'ring sight ! 

1 called the warriors from the mountain*s steep, 
To mipet these unknown terrors of the deep ; 
Boused by my voice, their generous bosoms glow. 
They rush indignant and demand the foe. 

And poise the darts of death, and twang the bended bow : 
When lo ! advancing o'er the seabeat plain, 
I marked the leader of a warlike train ; 
Unlike, his features, to our swarthy race. 
And golden hair played round his ruddy face. 
WhUe with insidious smile and lifted hand, 
He thus accosts our unsuspecting band : 
' Ye valiant chiefs, whom love of glory leads 
To martial combats, and heroic deeds ; 
No fierce invader your retreat explores. 
No hostile banner waves along your shores. 
From the dread tempests of the deep we fly. 
Then lay, ye chiefs, these pointed terrors by : 
And O, your hospitable cares extead. 
So may ye never need the aid ye lend ! 
So may ye stiU repeat to every grove 
The songs of freedom and the strains of love I* 
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Soft as the accents of the traitor flow, 
We melt with pity and unbend the bow ; 
With liberal hand our choicest gifts we brings 
And point the wanderers to the freshest spring* 
Nine days we feasted on the Gambian strand, 
And songs of freedom echoed o'er the land, 
When the tenth mom her rising lustre gave, 
The chief approached me by the sounding wave. 
* O, youth, he said, what gifts can we bestow. 
Or, how requite the mighty debt we owe I 
For lo ! propitious to our vows, the gale 
With milder omens fills the swelling sail. 
To-morrow*s sun shall see our ships explore 
These deeps, and quit your hospitable shore. 
Yet while we linger, let us still employ 
The numbered hours in friendship aotd in joj. . 
Ascend our ships ; their treasures are your own 
And taste the produce of a world unknown.* 
He spoke, with fatal eagerness we bum, 
And quit the shores, undestined to return ! 
The smiling traitors with insidious care 
The goblet proffer, and the feast prepare, 
Till dark oblivion shades our closing eyes. 
And all disarmed each fainting warrior lies. 
O wretches I to your future evils blind I 

mom, for ever present to my mind ! 

When bursting from the treach'rous bands of sleep, 
Koused by the murmurs of the wond'rous deep 

1 woke to bondage and ignoble pains, 
And all the horrors of a life in chains. 
Ye gods of Afric I in that dreadful hour. 
Where were your thunders and avenging power ! 
Did not my prayers, my groans, my t^s invoke 
Your i^limibering justice io direct the stroke ? 
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No power descended to assist the braye, 

"No lightening flashed, and I became a slaye.' 

The negro proceeds to expatiate on love and un- 
realized dreams, and concludes with a prayer to the 
Christian's God to lead him to 

that sacred shore, 
Where souls are free and men oppress no more. 

The touching poem from which the aboye extract 
is taken, with its sublime utterances and sympathies^ 
is now forgotten, yet such themes are worthy of the 
highest genius. Such generous outpourings for the 
freedom, as well as for the loves and hopes of 
mortals, prove perpetually refreshing fountains of 
the truest philosophy to the softowing and wayworn 
pilgrims of life. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Self^Conquest— Eccentricities — a ^Journey to Shrewsbury — 
Lucretia and Sabrina — ^a Trip to France — Troubles by 
Land and Water —an Officer Eebuked — ^Eetums to 
England — Dr. Darwin and the Lichfield School — The 
Orphans, their Fortune and Destiny. 

Although Day closed his poetical labours with 
the " Dying Negro," and the political poems enume- 
rated in the last chapter, he did not entirely aban- 
don the republic of letters. He had not only van- 
quished the disappointments of early love ; but had 
done sometliing more. He had conquered self, which 
is, perhaps, the most difficult task in life. It is 
not in the blood-stained battle-field, amid the clash 
of arms, that the greatest victories are obtained ; 
but in the silent struggles of the human soul in 
solitude. Day fought perseveringly in the field of 
moral life, and triumphed over those passions which 
enslave meaner men. Sometimes he indulged in a 
game of cricket, and was fond of swimming ; but 
he never mingled in sports which are calculated to 
impair the mind and morals. He stood apart from 
prevailing follies. He shunned all kinds of past- 
time which involve cruelty to animals. He regarded 
aU such practices as immoral and degrading. He 
could not afford to waste time on selfish pursuits^ 
neither would he allow any action to be virtuous, 
however laudable, that was performed in the hope 
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of a reward, either here or hereafter. He had no 
S3nnpath7 with sorrows that spring from refinement, 
vicious habits, and luxurious ease ; but he was ever 
solicitous for the welfare of the industrious poor, 
and would exert himself to the utmost in their 
behalf. He regarded titles and distinctions of birth 
with contempt, yet, he was no vague socialist. He 
respected talent wherever he found it unassociated 
with vice. He looked upon all men as members of 
the same great family— as children of one common 
Father — ^whose strength and abilities should be 
ungrudgingly exercised, not for selfish purposes ; 
but for the harmony and happiness of the whole 
community. His simplicity of manners and dress 
were a perpetual remonstrance with the silly 
customs of society generally. No wonder that 
such an unfashionable being found it extremely 
difficult to win a lady's heart, and experience soon 
convinced him that he must mould some child into 
the creature of his imagination. For this purpose 
he procured credentials of his high moral probity, 
and proceeded in company with his friend John 
BicKNELL, to an orphan asylum, in the town of 
Shrewsbury ; and from among the prattling inmates 
of that Institution, he selected, in the presence of 
his Mend, a beautiful flaxen haired girl of twelve 
years of age. He named her Sabbina Sidney, 
Sabrina, from the Severn, and Sidney, from the 
patriot; Aloebnon Sidney^ whose character and 
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writings he held in high estimation. Soon after his 
return from Shropshire with this orphan chlld^ he 
proceeded to the Foundling Hospital. London, and 
obtained a companion of a like age for Sabbina, 
/ whom he called Luobetia. The written conditions 
on which he obtained these children were to the 
following effect, *' tiiat within a year, he should 
place one of them with a respectable tradesman, 
giving one hundred pounds to bind her apprentice, 
and maintaining her, if she turned out well, tUl she 
should marr J, or commence business on her own 
account, in either of which cases, he promised to 
advance one hundred pounds more." He avowed 
his intention of keepng and educating the other, 
with a view to make her his wife, solemnly engaging 
never to violate her innocence ; and if he should 
* renounce his plan, to maintain her in some credit- 
able family till she should marry, when he would 
give her five hundred pounds as her wedding por- 
tion. For the performance of this singular contract 
his friend, BiCKKBix, was gnarantee. 

With these girls he went to France, and that they 
might imbibe no ideas but such as he choose to com- 
municate, he took with him no English servant; 
yet with all his prudence and forethought, his 
scheme fedled. He found that human nature was 
too powerful for his philosophic speculations ; that 
it is the same, with slight variations, in all climes 
and under all cixcamstaoces* These children teased 
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and perpl^ed him continually, they frequently 
quarrelled, and at length fell ill *with the small- 
pox. He was now obliged to fill the office of a 
nurse. They kept him to their bedside, and would 
not be left for the space of ten minutes, without 
screaming and making the house ring with their 
noises. He hired a French maid, but as she could 
not utter a word in English, they would not be left 
alone in her company. Health, however, returned 
and with it their former beauty. One fine day he 
took them out for an excursion on the Ehone, when 
a sudden squall of wind upset the boat and capsized 
them into the water, and this accident might haye 
proved fatal, had he not been an excellent swimmer. 
By this means he managed to save them both from 
a watery grave. 

While at Lyons he was informed that a young 
French officer had spoken to his pupils with too 
great freedom. He immediately called the young 
man to account, and producing a pistol, informed 
him that he was ready to defend their minds as he 
would their persons from insult, at the risk of his 
life. The officer apologized and disavowed any 
intention of offence. 

After a stay of eight months at Avignon and 
Ii]^ons, he returned to England for the purpose of 
separating the orphans, who had nearly exhausted 
his patience and dissolved his dreams. On leaving 
liyons he was mudi annoyed by a large number of 
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poor persons, who had been the unworthy recipients 
of his indiscriminate charity. They surrounded 
his house, followed him out of the town, and 
requested him to leave a sum of money behind to 
relieve their wants in his absence, but this unseemly 
request was not granted. 

Having arrived in London, he procured a home 
for LucBETiA on Ludgate Hill ; apprenticed her to 
a milliner, where she grew up, and conducted herself 
with great propriety ; and at length married a sub- 
stantial linen-draper. Sabeina, who proved the 
greater favourite, continued with him twelve months 
longer. 

In the spring of 1770, Day paid a visit to 
Dr. Ebasmus Dabwin, at Lichfield, then in the 
zenith of his fame, and took possession of a plea- 
santly situated house at Stow -hill; and there he 
passed one of the sunniest years of his strange 
existence. His household consisted of Sabbina 
and one or two female servants. There he mingled 
in a select community of literary and scientific 
Mends, who held monthly meetings alternately at 
each others houses, for political and literary chat. 
Dabwin called these monthly gatherings, Lunar 
meetin^Sy but Day facetiously suggested Lunatic 
meetinga as a more appropriate title. Among those 
who attended were Day, Dabwin, William and 
Thomas Sewabd, Dr. James Keib, Dr. Small, a 
man of some reputation in his time; and on whom 
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Day wrote an affeodonate epitaph. Lovell Edge- 
worth, who lived at Stow-hill, Jambs Watt, the 
improver of the steam-engine, and his distinguished 
partner, Boulton, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Withering, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir W. Herschkl, Dr. Parr, 
the eccentric Lord Monboddo, Mr. Galton, the 
father of the late Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, and 
several others. Dr. Johnson also appeared among 
them, during his visits to his native city. All these 
celebrities lived within an easy distance from each 
other, and in continual intercourse. Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck has sketched some of these characters in 
her recently published autobiography. 

Day had resigned Lucretia to the care of the 
Ludgate-hill milliner, but detained Sabrina in 
the vague hope of training her according to his 
singular and romantic ideas of womanhood ; but 
his experiments failed. He found it impossible to 
fortify her mind against a dread of pain, and a 
sense of danger. He dropped melting sealing wax 
on her arms ; but she could not endure it without 
flinching. He fired pistols at her garments, loaded 
with powder, which she believed were loaded with 
ball. TsTaturally enough, she started and screamed. 
He tried her fidelity by communicating pretended 
secrets ; but she told them to the servants. Hence, 
after many fruitless trials, he gave up the idea 
of making Sabrq^a his wife, and abandoned his 
apparent absurdities. His confidence, too, in a 
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system of training according to the theory of 
Roussbat; began to subside. His stoical aversion 
to modem manners also cooled down, and he placed 
Sabbina at a boarding-school at Sutton Coldfield 
in Warwickshire. 

Although Day's educational experiments proved 
a failure, inasmuch as his scheme was found to be 
impracticable, and that it was impossible to make 
creatures of flesh and blood the representatives of 
his far-fetched philosophy, through which he endea- 
voured to invest these girls with almost super-human 
attributes, their future conduct d^d great credit to 
his singular mode of treatment. They both be- 
came amiable and. exemplary women. Their virtues 
secured to them friends wherever they went, and 
Day more than fulfilled his contract. After sup- 
porting Sabbina at school for three years, he allowed 
her fifty pounds a year. She ultimately married 
John Bicknell, the very man who accompanied 
him on his pilgrimage. At this time Mr. Bicknell 
was in business as a barrister, with fair prospects 
of success. Day, however, was not pleased with 
the match ; he thought there was too great a dis- 
parity of years between them to allow of mutual 
happiness. He gave her the promised five hundred 
pounds, and subsequently, when she became a widow, 
with two boys, he allowed her thirty pounds a year, 
to assist the efforts he expected her to make for the 
maintenance of herself and children. 
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Sabbina lived for many years at Greenwich, as 
housekeeper in the family of Dr.. Charles Subnet, 
Hector of St. Paul's, Deptford, who ^^as considered 
one of the ablest scholars and critics of his time. 
He possessed a splendid library, which was purdiaaed 
in 1817, the time of his death, by the nation, at a 
cost of ^14,000, aiid placed in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Trip to Derby— The Portrait—The Sneyd Family— Honora 
andElizabeth — John Andre— Rejected Addresses — Personal 
Restraints— Leaves Lichfield — Travels in France, Holland, 
and the Austrian Netherlands — Visits Rousseau — Political 
Pamphlets — Fragment of a Letter on Slavery — Dr. Scott's 
Criticism— Extract. 

In the month of August, 1770, Day accompanied 
several of his Lichfield Mends to the town of Derby 
in order to have their portraits painted. A painter 
named Wbight had obtained considerable cele- 
brity in the provinces as a portrait painter, and to 
him the friends went. Day, however, must be 
eccentric even in this matter. His Mends were 
taken in a sitting posture, but he must be standing. 
He must also have his opinions represented in the 
picture. He stands, therefore, in the open air, with 
the poetry of nature in the background, the sur- 
rounding sky tempestuous and dark, to image forth his 
gloomy view of society, as he saw it revolving around. 
His left arm rests against a column, inscribed to 
Hampden, to show his reverence for the character 
of that distinguished patriot. He gazes thought- 
fully towards Heaven, with an open book in hi3 
drooping right hand, the open part containing the 
speech of Hampden against the grant of ship money 
demanded by the First Chaeles. This was indicative 
of Day's love of freedom and readiness to battle 
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with all kinds of despotism. A flash of lightning radi- 
ates the gloom, and plays over the volume, to repre- 
sent his desire to see the lightning of truth per- 
meating and purifying the social and political 
atmosphere. A good likeness was the result, while 
the attitude and peculiarities of the subject afford 
glimpses of the extraordinary character of the 
man. This portrait was for many years in the pos- 
session of Mabia Edgeworth, and may still be seen 
in the family mansion at Edge worth- town. 

During Day's stay in the valley of Stow, he be- 
came intimately acquainted with a worthy family 
of the name of Sneyd. There were two daughters, 
HoNOBA and Elizabeth, and he and his Mend 
Edgewobth had jfrequent opportunities of convers- 
ing with these young ladies. Honoba, the elder of 
the two, was accomplished, and possessed many 
personal charms. She had read and admired his 
poems, and was in the habit of bestowing favourable 
criticisms on them. This was pleasing to the poet, 
and he offered Honoba his hand. He had, however, 
mistaken her gentle criticisms for other and warmer 
sentiments, for she candidly told him, that she 
admired his genius, respected his virtues, and was 
proud of his Mendship ; but her heart was another's. 
HoNOBA had already given her heart to that brave 
young soldier, John Ain)BE, who entered the army 
with the laudable view of winning a position which 
should enable him honourably to marry the object oi 
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his choiice ; instead of which he met death on the 
scaffold, in the morning of life. In the heat of the 
American War, he fell a victim to that simplicity 
and over-zeal which are sometimes associated with 
the highest genius. To Honoba's less candid and 
less beautiful sister, Elizabeth, Day transferred 
the offer of his hand ; but Elizabeth dallied with 
her suitor, and told him that she could have loved 
him, had he acquired the habits of a gentleman, 
instead of those austere singularities which rendered 
him so remarkable. This reply inspired hope, and 
he began to ascribe his former failures to the cause 
which Elizabeth assigned for not accepting him. 
Hence, he resolved to renounce some of his preju- 
dices, and to approach the fickle path of the world. 
Accordingly, he went to Paris, where he spent a 
year in endeavouring to acquire the habits of a man 
of fashion. There he learnt fencing and dancing, 
and submitted to many inconveniences in order 
to overcome those peculiarities which time had 
strengthened. His friend Edgewobth says, in his 
memoirs, " It was astonishing to behold the energy 
with which he persevered in these pursuits. I have 
seen him stand between two boards, which reached 
higher than his knees, from a desire to make them 
straight ; these boards were adjusted with screws, 
but the screwing was in vain. I could not help 
pitying my philosophic friend, pent up in durance 
Alio for hours together, with his feet in the stocks^ 
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a book in his hand, and contempt in his heart.'^ 
He presented himself to Elizabeth, reminding her 
of her promise. To her, however, he appeared far 
more ungraceful than in his natural simplicity, and 
she said, " I confess that Thomas Day, blackguard, 
(as he sometimes styled himself,) is more pleasing 
to me, than Thomas Day, gentleman."* 

This was in truth a great disappointment after 
so many trials. He had now reached his twenty- 
fifth year, and felt himself farther than ever from 
the Hymen ial altar. He determined, on reflection, 
to make no fresh efibrt towards a matrimonal alli- 
ance ; but to leave the fair sex to morq^ . jccessfal 
suitors, and he quitted Lichfield for ever. He now 
became a wanderer, travelling from place to place. 
He stayed a few weeks with his mother in Berk- 
shire, spent a winter in Paris, another at Avignon, 
and a third at Lyons. He visited the old man 
EoussEAu, whose writings had exerted such a won- 
derful influence over him. He passed a summer 
in Holland, and another in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, mingling with the people, and studying the 
various forms of civil and political society. His 
leisure, in the intervals of travels, was devoted to 
reading and observation. He, likewise, turned hiis 
attention to a new branch of literature, and published 



* These two sisters became suooejssiyely the wivea of bia 
friend LoYtUi Epgeworth. 
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several political pamphlets, namely, "Eeflections 
on the present state of England and the Indepen- 
dence of America." " Eeflections on the Peace 
and the East India Bill." ** A Dialogue between a 
Justice of the Peace and a Parmer," and " A 
Letter to Arthur Young, Esq., on the Wool Bill." 
The interest of these ephemeral publications, 
although they attracted much attention at the time, 
has passed ; it will therefore be unnecessary to dwell 
upon them here. It is a different matter, however, 
with his " Fragment of a Letter on Slavery," for 
the day of universal freedom has not yet dawned. 
Day received a letter from an American slave- 
holder, who had read the " Dying Negro,'* request- 
ing to know his sentiments on the subject of Negro 
Slavery. Day immediately replied, and this reply 
on the solicitation of several friends, was after- 
wards published under the title, " A Fragment of a 
Letter on Slavery." It passed through several 
editions, and is one of the most eloquent and 
powerful protests against the " peculiar institution " 
that was ever written. Dr. Price, in his observa- 
tions on the " Importance of the Aimerican Revolu- 
tion," says, " Mr. Day's is a remonstrance, full of 
energy, directed to the American States by a warm 
and able friend to the rights of mankind." One 
extract will be sufficient to reveal its character : — 

As you expressly desire to know my sentiinents, I must 
waive both prefiice and ceremony, and address you with the 
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modest freedom that becomes one man when he is speaking to 
another upon the most important question in the universe. 
As a member of that society which has now made a solemn 
appeal to Heaven, and taken up arms against the nation to 
which it owes its establishment, you must admit that there 
are such things as right and justice, to which the whole 
human species have an indefeasable claim. Indeed, unless 
there be such a thing as justice, it is in yain we inquire 
about its precepts, or refer to its arbitration. He that admits 
no right but force, no justice but superior violence, arms 
every man against himself, and justifies all excesses. If it be 
lawful to injure because we can ; if we may seize the pro- 
perty of another, insult his person, or force him to labour 
for our luxury or caprice, merely because he is weaker ; this 
principle will be equally fatal to ourselves, when fortune shall 
strip us of that power which is our only prerogative, and 
shift the plea of superiority. You are to remember that, 
upon this supposition, your slaves, the instant they shall be- 
come the strongest, will have a right to yourself, and every 
other gentleman of the Southern Colonies ; will have a right 
to force you to labour naked in the sun to the music of whips 
and chains ; to rob you of everything which is now dear to 
your indolence, or necessary to your pl«nisures ; to goad you 
to every species of servile drudgery, and punish you for their 
amusement or caprice ; will have a right to exhaust your 
youth in servitude, and, to abandon your age to wretched- 
ness and disease ; in one word, sir, they will have a right to 
use you as you do them. Let us, therefore, leave principles 
which can be maintained by no one but a professed enemy of 
mankind ; who would at one stroke extirpate everything 
which alleviates the evils of life, and arm every man in an 
eternal war against his fellow-creatures, to inquire what are 
the real dictates of that justice, whose existence, I am per- 
suaded, we both allow. You, therefore, admit thdre- are 
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oertidn claims, which, for want of a better name, we call rights, 
to which the human species have an indisputable title. To 
express myself in other words, * There is a method of pursu- 
ing our own happiness in such a manner, that we may pro- 
mote the general good at the same time, or, at least, not inter- 
fere with it ; this, our reason assures us, is the privilege of 
iBvery created being : and while he confines himself within 
these bounds, we feel the most cordial approbation of hi9- 
conduct. We love, and esteem, and sympathize with him, 
from the very constitution of o^r nature. On the contrary, 
whenever any one disturbs or injures a being acting in this 
manner, or prevents him from attaining the good to which he 
is impelled, we Ifeel our hatred and indignation most forcibly 
excited against the aggressor. We consider such a character 
AS armed against the welfare of the world, and as one who 
is endeavouring to aaaake the common good subservient to his 
own selfishness. I appeal to the generosity of your own 
jiature for the existence of these principles. Have tliey not^ 
• thousand times, animated you to acts of virtue and humanity, 
«s well as inspired you with an involuntary reverence for aU 
who acted irom their impulse ? Have they not often pleaded 
^e cause c^ the wretch that lay trembling and defenceless at 
^our feet, ^nd in spite of the {Nrejudioee of your country and 
leducation, whispered to your mind that one human being 
yQUght not to hold his ^stence by the tenure of another's 
, will ? Do not these principles now inspire you, and 
frequently impel you beyond the bounds of prudence and 
«afety, while what you call your country's cause animatei you 
to exertion ? But this cause is only the united cause and 
-interest of every particular man; those rights which the 
4preat Creator taught him to discover when he gave him 
reason, which he urges him to defend by paasTon, and whieh 
« mind like yours prizes beyond all the qualifications of sense, 
•«ad d«res to grasp at even while it is perishing. This appean 
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to me to be a plain and oonoise deduotion of morality, which 
means nothing more than that method or rule of conduct by 
which tbe whole human species may attaiti the greatest 
possible degree of happiness. And I rather choose to express 
myself so, because I thus comprehend all sects and opinions. 
The religious man allows that the happiness of the species is 
the great end of the Deity, which he promotes by the rewards 
and punishmentB of a future state ; the disciple of Shaftes- 
bury understands this, when he talks of the beauty of virtue 
and the love of order ; and even the gloomy pupil of Hobbvs, 
who resolves everything into self-interest, must allow the 
existence of moral distinctions, so far as they influence the 
welfare of the species. This universal morality i^pears to me 
to be the only rational and legal foimdation of all human 
government ; which ought to be nothing more than the appli- 
cation of this general rule to particular societies, and the 
enforcing it by civil establishments. If, therefore, it be 
granted that the rights of a nation are nothing more than the 
rights of every man in it, and that all just and legal autho- 
rity supposes a delegated power entrusted solely for the pur- 
pose of promoting the general good, it will appear evident, 
tbftt every individual in the universe possesses certain rights, 
which no man can divest hinn of without injustice, unless he 
be guilty of some crime against society which exposes him to 
its vengeance. Hence, it lollows, that whenever any nation 
attacks the rights and happiness of another nation, it deserves 
to find its own destruction in the attempt ; and whenever 
any individual presumes to exercise this species of authority 
over his fellow-creatures, he must be a tyrant and an oppressor, 
whom it is permitted to destroy by every possible method. 
Whoever would deny this, must either deny the existence of 
right and justice entirely, and then it is in vain to argue ; or 
must shew some natural distinction by which one part of the 
species is entitled to privileges from which the other is excluded. 



Slayery is the absolute dependence of one man upon 
another ; and is, therefore, as inconsistent with all ideas of 
justice as despotism is with the rights of nature. It is a crime 
so monstrous against the human species, that aU who practice 
it deserve to be extirpated from the earth. It is no little 
indirect attack upon the safety and happiness of our feUow- 
creatures ; but one that boldly strikes at the foundations of 
all humanity and justice. Bobbers inrade the property, and 
murderers the life of human beings : but he that holds 
another in bondage, subjects the whole sum of his existence 
to oppression, bereaves him of every hope, and is, therefore, 
more detestable than robber and assassin combined. But if 
no one who has common feeling will commit the outrage, no 
one who has common sense will attempt to justify it by argu- 
ment ; since it would involve him in the grossest and most 
inextricable contradictions. He must allow that every man . 
has by nature a right to life, yet that every other man has a 
right to rob him of it; that every man has an equal right to 
subsistence, yet that every other man may deprive him of all 
the means ; and that while every individual is justified by 
nature and the Deity in pursuing his own happiness' by all 
innocent methods, every other individual is. equally justified 
in making him miserable. In short, it is reducing everything 
to the state before described, a state of contest and desolation, 
from which right and justice are equally excluded. 

Of you, sir, who say that you have several slaves, I beg 
leave to ask what are the rights you claim over them ? Have 
you a right to torture them when they are guilty of no fault ? 
Have you a right to kill them for your diversion ? Is your 
power circumscribed by no bounds ; andjare there particular 
beings who bring into the world aU the rights which you 
yourself can pretend to, but have so entirely lost them by 
being transported into another country, as to be beyond the 
protection both of nature and of nature's God ? 

Are there no whips, no gibbets, no punishments more 






droftdfol than death itself for oo&tumacious slaves ? and 
what is this, hut claiming the detestahle power I have men- 
tioned ahoye, that of making other heings miserable for your 
interest or amusement ? Who, sir, gave jou. a title to their 
labours, or a right to confine them to loathsome drudgery ? 
and if you have a right to this, what are the punishments you 
pretend to inflict but so many additional outrages ? Has a 
robber a claim upon your life because you withhold your 
property ; or a ravisher a right to a woman's blood 
because she defends her chastity ? Either, then, prove your 
right to their labours, or acknowledge that the punishments 
inflicted upon fugitive slaves are a flagitious insult upon 
justice, humanity, and common sense. 

Permit me, here, to examine for a moment the nature of 
the title by which you claim an irredeemable property in the 
labours of your fellow-creatures. A wretch, devoid of com- 
passion and understanding, who calls himself a king of some 
part of A&ica, which suflers the calamity of being frequented 
by the Europeans, seizes his innocent subjects, or engages in 
an unnecessary war to furnish himself with prisoners ; these 
are loaded with chains, torn from all their comforts and con- 
nections, and driven like beasts to the slaughter-house, down 
to the sea-shore, where the mild subjects of a Christian 
government and a religious king are waiting to agree for the 
purchase, and to transport them to America. They are then 
thrust by hundreds into the infectious hold of a ship, in 
which the greater part perishes by disease, while the rest are 
reserved to experience the candour and humanity of American 
patriots. If you have never yet considered it; pause her© 
for a moment, and endeavour to impress upon your mind the 
feelings' of a being full as sensible, and, perhaps, more inno- 
eent than you or I, which is thus torn in an instant from 
everything that makes life agreeable ; firom country, friends, 
«nd parents ; from the intercourse of mutual afleetion with 
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mistress, lover, or child ; which, possessed of fee^gs tnofd 
exquisite than European hearts can conceive, is separated for 
ever from all it loves, that, reduced to a depth of misery, 
which, even in the midst of freedom and affluence, would be 
sufficient to overwhelm the most hardened disposition, instead 
of friends and comforters, and obsequious attendants, sees 
itself surrounded with unrelenting persecutors and unpitying 
enemies ; wretches, who, by long intercourse with misery, are 
grown callous to its agonies ; who answer tears with taunts, 
and complaints with torture ! I shudder at the horrors which 
I describe, and blush to be a human creature. Yet these are 
not the colours of description, but a recital of facts less 
strong than the reality. Can any man reflect upon these 
things,^ without unutterable remorse ? Can he know that, 
perhaps, while he is wallowing in luxury and sensuality, there 
are beings whose existence he has embittered, mothers shriek- 
ing for their children, and children perishing for want of 
their mother^s care ; wretches who are frantic with rage, and 
idiame, and desperation, or pining in aU the agonies of slow 
And painful death, who might have been at peace if he had 
never existed ? Can any man know this, and hope for mercy, 
either from his fellow-creatures, or his God ? After the 
ttrival of the surviving wretches in America, you well-know 
in what manner they are transferred to their conscientious 
masters ; how they are brought to the market, naked, weep- 
ing, and in chains ; how one man dares to examine his 
fellow-creatures as he would do beasts, and bargain for their 
persons ; how all the most sacred duties, affections, and feel- 
ings of the human hearty are violated and insulted ; and 
thus you dare to call yourselves the masters of wretches 
whom you have acquired by fraud, and retain by violence I 
While I am tracing this picture, which you and every man 
who has been in the islands or the Southern colonies of 
America, knows to be true, my astomshment exceeds even my 
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hofror, to find it possible that any one should seriously 
doubt, whether an equitable title to hold human beings in 
bondage can be thus acquired ! 
' With what taoOt ^^» c<^ 1^® ^^^ ^^ nerer respected the 
rights of nature in another, pretend to claim them in his 
own favour ? How dare the inhabitants of the Southern 
colonies speak of privileges and justice ? Is money of so 
much more importance than life ? Or haye the Americans 
shared the dispensing power of St. Peter's successors, to 
ezcuise their own observance of those rules which they impose 
on others ? If there be an object truly ridiculous in 
Nature, it is an American patriot signing resolutions of inde- 
pendency with the one hand, and with the other brandishing^ 
a whip oyer his affirighted slaves. 

Day's publications in favour of human freedom 
and the rights of humanity, warmed manj an 
English bosom, and gave a new impulse to the 
public feeling, which ultimately called forth the 
talents and energies of such heroes as Clabeson, 
WiLBEBFOBCB; and others, in the anti-slayery cause. 
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CHAPTER VI» 



The Bight at last — Miss Esther Milnes — Her Devotion, 
Fortune, and Accomplishments — Love and Doubt — Day's 
Unworldliness and Candour— His Terms Accepted — Mar- 
riage—Thomas Lowndes — Mrs. Day's Essays and Poems — 
Settles at Stapleford Abbots — Music, Artificial and Natural 
— New Trials and Happy Besults. 



Day was not destined, as he imagined, to a life of 
celibacy. In the select circle of kindred spirits 
before mentioned, he occasionally met a young 
Yorkshire lady in the heyday of life, of preposses- 
sing features, and of modest and retiring habits. 
She seldom conversed, but when she did, her words 
were always to the purpose, and evinced a refined 
and cultivated understanding. Her poetic and 
philosophic ideas very naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of Day, who had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with her upon those unfashionable topics 
which marked his character. He was now a happier 
man, and no longer felt alone in the world, for he 
had at least found a genial companion, a lady- 
friend after his own heart, one who evidently appro-* 
ciated his talents, and deeply sympathized with his 
views. This lady was Miss Esther Milnes, a 
native of Wakefield. She possessed a fortune 
equal to his own, and was well-known in that 
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neigKbonrhood for her philantbropfc labours. Dat 
had long, but unsuccessfully, sought a lady of 
similar tastes, with a soul akin to his own. He 
was, by no means, a mercenary speculator. He was 
too unworldly to be avaricious. He would not 
even write for money. A strong sense of duty 
alone moved his pen, which was ever exercised for 
the benefit of those who are least able to help 
themselves ; for, in a letter to John Bicknell, 
he says : — " The first duty of every man who pro- 
fesses the difficult and the glorious task of enlight- 
ening his fellow-crpatures, should be to prove him- 
self in every instance which occurs, disinterested : 
it is this which gives the greatest possible force to 
his writings, and the greatest influence among beings 
who naturally recur from his doctrine to his life. 
It is this alone which can persuade mankind that 
there is something more in some men's pretensions 
to virtue than a subtle scheme of uniting the 
favourable opinion of the world to those advantages 
for which so many are excited to forfeit it. If 
a man of real genius arises and instructs the 
world upon principles like these, there is nothing 
wanting to the dignity of his fame, or the satisfac- 
tion of his own mind. He has discharged his duty, 
and 'whether he succeed or fail, he may retire with 
peace to the grave, or to the tranquility of an 
honourable leisure." 
Miss MiLMEs had read Day's writings^ admired 
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his pairioidc and generous sentiments, his love of 
freedom and contempt of fashion. She was also 
acquainted with the romantic incidents of his life. 
She looked upon his tall, though not ungraceful 
form, with something more than a woman's curiosity, 
for she loved him with an affection that warmed 
with time, and, although Day did not care to avow 
it, this affection was mutual. A gentleman of 
Day's acquaintance. Dr. Small, knowing his desire 
to settle in marriage, and thinking that such a 
favourable opportunity might not again occur, 
quietly rebuked him for his apparent indifference 
to Miss MiLNES, and expressed his surprise that he 
should carry his affected stoicism so far as actually 
to create a doubt in the mind of the lady as to his 
sincerity. Day replied, " I know and feel this 
lady's merit and nothing but her large fortune pre- 
vents me from wishing that I had it in my power 
to effect such an union ; for the plan of life which 
I have laid down for myself is too remote from 
common opinions, to admit of flattering myself 
with the expectation of so much conformity from 
a person of her affluent circumstances." 

It was not until two years of the tenderest devo- 
tion on her part had passed away, and which she 
could not hide from friends about her, that he 
ventured to propose marriage on his old terms. 
He required her to renounce all the vanities and 
fashions of town life^ even its moderate pleasures. 
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and to retire with him into some leafy seclusion 
where books and a career of utility and active bene- 
volence should constitute her chief pleasures. To 
such, seemingly, unlovable "terms. Miss Milnes 
readily assented. Something more, however, was 
required of this devoted woman. In order to satisfy 
his unworldliness and to shew that he sought her 
heart and not her fortune, he insisted that her pro- 
perty should be placed beyond his control, so that, 
should she become weary of his system of living, 
she might return to her former course of life. 
To this request, also. Miss Milnes consented, and 
on the seventh day of August, 1778, they were 
married in the city of Bath. 

It has been stated that Miss Milnes was a native 
of Yorkshire ; but I find no traces of her life until 
her twelfth year, when she was an inmate of a 
lady's seminary in Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. 
Here, it seems, she devoted much of her spare time 
to the composition of short essays and poems, and 
to the study of music. She did not pursue these 
chaste studies with a view to fame, her chief objects 
being self-culture, and the amusement and edifica- 
tion of her numerous young Mends. A few ex- 
tracts jfrom some of her school-girl productions, 
will exhibit some of the graces of her character. 
It was her wonted custom to read systematically 
the works of the best English authors, that she 
might be able to express her own thoughts in the 
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most ■ appropriate language. How she succeeded 
remains to be seen ; many of her poems are remark- 
able for their tone and finish, especially when her 
age is taken into consideration, for most of these 
simple pieces were produced while the authoress 
was yet in her teens. On entering the marriage 
state, she entirely abandoned the Muses for the 
practical duties of domestic life. 

" The pleasing simplicity," writes her nephew, the 
late Thomas Lowndes, " which prevails through 
Mrs. Day's poetry, whatever its merits may be, is 
an exact and faithful representation of the unaffected 
simplicity of her manners, as all who had the 
pleasure of knowing her will acknowledge." That 
her religion was cheerful and elevating, the follow- 
ing child -prayer, wiU abundantly prove :^ 

Thou everlasting Lord of Heaveix and Earth, • 

Who gave the beauteous forms of nature birth, 

At whose command, this globe from nothing sprung, 

When all the stars for joy together sung; 

Whose power divine composed the human firame, 

And br^thed therein the soul's celestial flame, 

On whom mortality's frail race depend ; 

Before thy dread majestic throne I bend, 

Benign Celestial Parent ! deign to hear 

My supplication with a generous ear. 

Oh ! in the days of giddy, wandering youth, 

May I remember thee, Great God of .Truth ! 

Beware of pleasure's vain, deceitful wiles, 

When drest in all her captivating smiles, 
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She tries to alienate my heart from Thee ! 
And make my feet from patlis of wisdom flee» 
How Tain, the utmost joys that earth can boast, 
If thy soul-gladdening approbation's lost. 
Without thy favour, what is all below ? 
Weahih is but poverty and grandeur woe ; 
Ne'er may I do thy will through servile fear, 
But genuine love and gratitude sincere, 
Still may their silken cords my service bind, 
Their nobler motives rule my willing mind ; 
Since too exalted thy unerring ways, 
Too much bewildered in a seeming maze,, 
To be in this dark being understood. 
May I, O Lord ! omniscient and good, 
Kot blindly censure, what I can't explore, 
But with a pious confidence adore. 
May that enlarged benevolence be mine. 
That boundless love, that charity divine, 
Which from celestial mansions, Jesus brought. 
By spotless precept, fair example taught ; 
That does each vain distinction nobly shun, 
And is diffusive as the blessed sun : 
With sweet compassion may my bosom glow, 
May I delight to soften human woe. 
Relieve pale want's dejected, pining rac?, 
And dry the tears that cloud the mourner's face 
If doomed myself to feel afftiction's smart, 
And grief's sharp arrows in my bleeding heart, 
Still may I bless the Author of my pains, 
Convinced in all Thy dealings, mercy reigns. 
Direct my views by faith's enlightening ray, 
To those bright realms of everlasting day, 
Where fleeting, transient, sorrows are repaid, 
Crowned with immortal joys that never fade ; 
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May jReaaon, her kind influenoe maintain, 
And bind my passions with her golden chain, 
Each wild desire, each erring wish control, 
Nor suffer Fancy to delude my soul ; 
May she from prejudice my mind defend. 
And give me candour, Truth's impartial friend. 

In an admonitory letter to a young friend, one of 
her school-associates, about to launch forth into the 
real world, these sentiments occur : — 

A proud, arrogant frame of mind, is what both God and 
man take delight in humbling, whereas a just sense of our 
own imperfections, a genuine humility of heart, with a steady 
rehance upon that Power on which the uniyerse rests, must 
recommend us to His favour, who alone can prove a never- 
failing Protector. Therefore, my Caroline, be not dejected 
now you are going to embark on life's tempestuous ocean, 
but take reason for your pilot, and as Heaven has blessed you 
with a sufficient share of understanding to be capable of 
making proper distinctions, I hope your own good sense will 
enable you to avoid the rocks on which too many inconside- 
rate beings have been wrecked. I think, pleasure seems one 
of the greatest enemies which youth has to encounter. 
What numbers are led away by her enchanting influenoe ! 
To take inaocent pleasure in moderation is far from being 
blameable ; for relaxation is necessary to unbend the mind, 
and enable us to return to the duties and serious occupations 
of life with fresh vigour and alacrity. Recreation is to the 
mind, what sleep is to the body; in a proper degree it 
strengthens and refreshes ; in excess, it weakens and enervates. 
There is no necessity that in order to be virtuous, we should 
be gloomy, unsociable beings, averse to every species of enjoy- 
ment. Beligion never appears so amiable as when it wears the 
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smile of complacency and cheerfully partakes of those l>leBBing9 
which the beneficent hand of Providence so liberally bestows. 
Superstition, I believe, results from a gloomy dread of the 
Deity, without that pure, sincere affection which his goodness 
demands. The superstitions form erroneous notions of Uie 
Deity, they regard him in a stem, morose light, as prone to 
punish the smallest trangression in his creatures, and dis- 
gusted with their most innocent enjoyments; though the 
benignity and complacency of the Supreme Being, are every- 
where, throughout the wide volume of creation, written in 
the most conspicuous characters. In the cheerful scenes of; 
nature, every beautiful, smiling object that presents itself to 
me, seems to say in the most eloi^iuent language. Thou wert 
created to be happy. 

In a subsequent letter to the same friend are the 
foUowiBg sensible remarks :- 

The consciousness of rectitude is indeed the sweetest balm, 
the most effectual comforter in all those distresses to which 
the virtuous are liable ; if injured, or oppressed by the 
shafts of malice, the sense of our own innocence will always 
in some measure disarm malice of its sting ; if overwhelmed 
by misfortune, which no human foresight could prevent, 
conscious goodness is still the noblest, nay, the only true 
support. 

How melancholy is it, to consider that so many of our 
sex should think of nothing but the embellishment of a 
body, which must soon, or late, moulder into its original 
dust, whilst they entirely neglect their nobler part, which \» 
an emanation of divinity, and will exist for eter. 

The mind that is stored with a variety of fine sentiments, 
and beautiful ideas, finds an inexhaustible, fund of entertain^ 
ment within itself, and conflequently needs not haw rocourse 
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to that giddy, fantastic whirl of amiusements, in which ao 
many are absorbed. 

How truly laudable will it be in you when living in the 
gay world, to consider truth and wisdom as the noblest dis- 
tinctions, the virtues as the brightest ornaments, and recti- 
tude of heart and manners, as the genuine source of fidelity. 

It "Would appear that Mrs. Day kept a kind of 
diary, or note-book, in which she was in the habit 
of writing select thoughts and brief essays on a 
variety of topics. A few thoughts from these papers 
may be interestiitg. On marriage, she writes : — 

When two congenial minds, possessed of virtue, under- 
standing, and sensibility, are united in Hymen's bands, by 
the gentle tie of love, strengthened by the golden cord of 
friendship, I can conceive no happiness equal to what the 
congugal state must afford. But, on the other hand, surely no 
misery can be equal to that, which this most intimate union 
must produce, when it is not contracted from any motives of 
esteem and tenderness, but from the unworthy views of 
interest and grandeur. 

On " Politeness," she writes :^ 

I think the true criterion of politeness is a sincere, uni- 
form endeavour to render others happy, embellished by a 
graceful manner of obliging, and united to a most refined 
species of decorum. It never displays itself in importunate 
civility or unworthy adulation. But this happy talent has 
nature for its basis, though it may be refined by knowledge, 
and a frequent intercourse with the more polished, enlightened 
part of mankind. Politeness adds a new lustre to excellence, 
and places it in a more amiable point of view. 

In another paper are these thoughts on " Old 
Age";— 
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The gloomy night of human existence, which damps the 
vital spirit, obscures the light of reason, and draws a dark 
veil over scenes around us. But there is a period properly 
termed the evening of our days, in which the wise and good 
. appear with peculiar dignity. When the joyous mom of 
youth, and the ardent noon of manhood are past, then comes 
the peaceful eve of life, which, to the virtuous, like the close 
of a fine summer day, is clear, temperate and serene. 

Her characteristic reflections, on her Birthday, 
should not be passed lightly by ; they are worthy 
of maturer years : — 

Upon this day, in which sixteen revolving years of my life 
are completed, let me devote a short time to serious reflections 
on the subject of my creation, and the returns I ought to 
make to that Goodness which has bestowed life upon me, and 
crowned this first gift with a thousand other valuable ones. 
Wliat use should I make of the existence which Heaven has . 
granted me ? I should, doubtless, live up to the dignity of 
my reasonable nature, by adoring my great Creator, and 
obeying his divine laws. This conduct will contribute to 
render me useful to others, and to secure my own felicity, 
both through the fleeting years of time, and the ever-rolling 
ages of eternity. It is not suflicient that I shun criminal 
pursuits, I must not wholly abandon myself to frivolous 
ones, and consume all my fugitive, my inestimable moments, 
in the flowery paths of indolence and light amusement. 
Innocent pleasures I may moderately enjoy, but must not 
make^ein the sole business of my life ; for that would be 
beneath the grandeur of a human soul, its illustrious original, 
and immortal expectations. No ! I should cultivate in my 
soul the noble principle of genuine piety and virtue, and illu- 
minate my mind with knowledge: it is incumbent on me to 
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seire my fellow-creatures with those means which a boun- 
teous Providence has granted me, and to practice every 
virtue belonging to my station, then will every pleasure be 
doubly delightful, from being sweetened with intervals of 
rational employment, and the enlivening consciousness of. 
having discharged my duty. 

Mrs. Day's verses also evince a similar tone of 
piety and love of virtue, and to her may justly be 
ascribed her own lines to a youog Mend, for she 
truly possessed : — 

A soul enlarged above each selfish aim, 
Which soared to loftier views than mortal fame. 

For a brief period after their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Day occupied apartments at Hampstead. Mr. 
Edge WORTH says : — 

My wife and I went to see the new married couple 
at Hampstead. It was the depth of winier ; the ground 
waa covered with snow, and, to our great surprise, we 
found Mrs. Bat walking with her husband on the heath, 
wrapt up in a frieze cloak, and her feet well fortified with 
thick shoes. We had always heard that Mrs. Day was 
particularly delicate ; but now she gloried in rude health, 
or rather was proud of having followed her husband's 
advice about her health, advice which was, in this respect, 
undoubtedly excellent. 

In 1779, Day purchased a small house and a few 
acres of land at Abridge, near Stapleford Abbots, 
in Essex, where they resided imtil the spring of 

1781. 

The house was indifferent [says the same authority,] and 
the land worse. The one he proposed to enlarge, the other 
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to improve, according to the best and latest systems of agri- 
culture. The house was of brick, with but one good room, 
and it was ill-adapted in other respects to the residence of a 
family. He built, at a considerable expense, conyenient 
offices ; also a small addition to the house. 

When Mr. Day determined to dip his unsullied hands in 
mortar, he bought at a stall * Ware's Architecture.' This he 
read with persevering assiduity for three or four weeks 
before he began his operations. He had not, however, 
followed this new occupation a week, before he became tired 
of it, as it completely deranged his habits of discussion with 
Mrs. Day in their daily walks in the fields, or prevented 
their close application to books when in the house. Masons 
calling for supplies of various sorts, which had not been 
suggested in the great body of architecture, that he had pro- 
cured with so much care, annoyed the young builder exceed- 
ingly. Sills, lintels, door and window cases, were wanting 
before they had been thought of ; and the carpenter, to 
whose presence he had looked forward, but at a distant 
period, was now summoned and hastily set to work to keep 
the masons a-going. Mr. Day was deep in a treatise, written 
by some French agriculturist, to prove that any soil may be 
rendered fertile by sufficient ploughing. When the masons 
desired to know where he would have the window of the 
new room on the first floor, I was present at the question, 
and offered to assist my friend. No ! he sat immoveable in' , 
his chair, and gravely demanded of the mason, whether the 
wall might not be built first, and a place for the window 
cut out afterwards. The mason stared at Mr. Day with an 
expression of the most unfeigned surprise, * Why, Sir, to be 
sure, it is very possible ; bat, I believe, sir, it is more com-^ 
mon to put in the window cases while the house is building, 
and not afterwards.' 

Mr. Day, however, with great coolness, ordered the wall 
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tb be built without any opening for windows, which was* 
done aooordingly. The room was afterwards used by Mrs.* 
Dat as a lumber-room. 

» 

At their simple home at Abridge, new and un- 
expected trials awaited his patient and uncomplain- 
ing wife. He allowed her to keep no female ser- 
Tant^ bat required her to perform the various duties 
of the household with her own hands^ which she 
cheerfdlly did. She was not one of those who belieye 
in the utility of delicate fingers, and are afraid to 
soil their hands about useful work ; she was passion- 
ately fond of music and played sweetly on the 
harpsichord ; but this soothing instrument and her 
music books were banished at his strange request ; 
not that he disliked the voice of music or could not 
appreciate the harmony of sweet sounds, but, in his 
opinion, they were luxuries which might be dis- 
pensed with without serious loss. " Besides " he 
would say, " we have no right to luxuries while the 
poor want bread." This was almost too severe, 
but she bore all with the most exemplary patience. 
Even Milton would have suffered this inexpensive 
luxury, for the great poet regarded music as the 

sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom's aid. 

but music and dancing were not in Day's vocabulary, 
nor in accordance with his system of living. It 
was said that this amiable- woman sometimes shed 
tears over the various trials made upon her disposi- 
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"fion and temper, but murmnred not. She felt the 
true tendency of his singular habits ; they were in 
harmony with his notions of right, and that was 
enough for her. The paucity of her wants rendered 
her freer and more cheerful, and a happier couple^ 
perhaps, never existed in this world of matrimonial 
diiSerences. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



The Practical Eeformer — ^The People's Rights — Speeches at 
Chelmsford and Cambridge — Letter to Dr. Jebb— Political 
Sentiments — Last Verses. 



Day now appeared on the side of the people as a 
practical reformer. He became a member of a 
small association of extreme liberals, and addressed 
large meetings in Essex and Cambridgeshire. He 
advocated an extension of the franchise, a reduction 
of sinecures., and denoimced the prevailing abuse of 
the public money and unjust and indirect taxation ; 
and this he did at a period when it required consider- 
able moral courage to handle such unpopular ques- 
tions. The democratic tendency of his speeches 
excited much discussion in high quarters, and 
alarmed his more cautious friends. In one of 
these speeches, delivered March 25, 1780, at the 
Town Hall, Chelmsford, he said : — 

The end and object of all poUtical society are the happi- 
ness and security of the whole ; the means are those regula- 
tions which have been found agreeable to the wisdom and 
experience of the people. The conduct of rulers may, indeed, 
be warped from this great end to low and illiberal selfishness, 
and mankind from ignorance or indolence may tolerate the 
abuse, but nothing can destroy the claim. The pride and folly 
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of individuals might as well pretend to engross the air, the 
light, and the warmth of heaven, as justly to confine all powers 
and privileges of government to that narrow circle which 
has, inmost countries, monopolized them. 

And further, he adds : — 

Public abuses, gentlemen, never correct themselves ; on the 
contrary, for having once been tolerated, they become invete- 
rate, and though no fairness of title, or antiquity of posses- 
sion, was ever able to prevent a government from encroach- 
ing upon the privileges of its subjects, yet to have intermitted 
the claim for a single instant, is often made a reason against 
the people for refusing that claim for ever. For these 
reasons I must end as I began, by exhorting you to bend 
the whole weight of your attention to the reform of public 
abuses, and the renewal of the constitution. This can only 
be done by shortening the duration of parliament and by 
introducing a more equal representation. When these points 
have been obtained the nation will be enabled to exert aU the 
wisdom, valour, and resplution it possesses in its own defence, 
and if we fail then, we deserve to faU for ev6r. 

These, gentlemen, are, or ought to be, the end of your 
meetings and associations. They are the great ends to 
which you are called by every honest and independent man, 
who, solely intent upon his country's good, looks down with 
equal indifference, both on ministers and oppositions, who 
asks no favour, solicits no patronage, and, while he scorns 
alike to lend his aid to power or faction, devotes himself a 
willing victim to the public cause. Nor think that I am 
exhorting you to a dangerous, although to a difficult under- 
taking. I know there are times when the public evils are so 
desperate as to deter even honest men from attempting a 
cure; but these times have not yet arrived; and that they 
never may, I exhort you not to lose the present moment. Let 
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.T^ur petitioDB be^ezpressed with a decent, but a manly bold- 
nefls. Let jour yoices rise, not like the Toices of a tumult- 
ouB rabble, a name with which you are always honoured by 
the sycophants of a court, who are raised upon the public 
spoils to insult the public calamities ; but with the irresis- 
table force of a well-disciplined army, that neither proYokeB 
jior fears hostilities. After a calm of the longest duration, 
the spirit of the people is at length excited, and I see a 
-storm gathering which may be fatal to its enemies. It is 
yours, ye free and independent citizens! ye uncorrupted 
remains of a wise and valiant people, to direct this tide of 
national zeal to its proper object, not to suffer it to be di- 
yerted into a thousand scanty streams ; but to roll it full 
against the loftiest bulwarks of oppression. They will not 
resist its rage ; they will be levelled with the ground, and 
leave you an easy victory, attended with the sublimest 
lionours which mortals can attain, that of being the patre$ 
jMtrioe, the saviours of your country and the restorers of 
public liberty. 

In a speech to the £reeliolders of Oambridgeahirey 
<m the deduction of Sinecures, April 25, 1780^ he 
made the following forcible remarks : — 

From what I have said, it is evident that I consider all 

^pretences to a reformation, which do not comprehend the 

restoration of the people to their rights, «e calculated to 

amuse your hopes, but not to restore your libertiies ; and I 

look upon every party, whatever may be their pretences to 

public zeal, whieh will not boldly and publicly aubscribe td 

^e necessity of shortening the duration of parliament, and 

correcting the abuses of representation, as unworthy of your 

conMence. Be assured, the opposition of such men to govem- 

meaaif is like the quarrel of certain isects against the Church of 

Borne, :Bat for ihe pake of diflpeDOOg ligjbt Aod Uber^ to 
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itiaiiHhd; but merely to appropriate infallibiKty to them- 
selyes. But, it is yout business, if you are s^-iously inte-- 
rested in your own, or your country's fate, to shew that you are 
to be no more circumyented by fraud, than to be terrified by 
danger. It belongs to me and to every honest man that 
possesses sufficient boldness to hazard his ease, or safety, to 
warn ypuas assiduously against the secret-selfishness of pre- 
tended friends, as against ^e bolder machinations of open 
enemies ; but it is your part tOv prove by your discernment 
and resolution, that you deserve the sacrifices' we make. If 
you will only be true to yourselves, you will have the 
' proudest of the contending faction suing to' you for your 
support. Without them, you may be great and free and 
happy, without you, the people, they are only unsubstantial 
diadows, glittering bubbles, and an empty name. Do not think 
that I here intend a general satire on either nobility or opposi- 
tion ; there are, I doubt not, many individuals in both, as 
much distinguished by their public spirit, as by their rank,. 
and if they will now meet the people on fair and constitutional, 
grounds, we will march contented under their ensign, we will 
not envy them, either their emoluments, or the distinctions 
of public office ; and they shall be more firmly seated on ouir 
affections than ever they could be upon our fears. But if 
they wish to elude the honest wishes of the people, if they 
think to raise and stiU the waves of popular discontent, as- 
suits their interest or oaprice ; if they would make us the 
mercenaries of faction instead of the volunteers of freedom, 
it is necessary to learn, that though we wish to be free with 
their assistance, we dare be free without them. 

He concludes this, his last public speech, with 
these words : — 

4fter having so boldly delivered my sentiments to others,- 
it may be, perhaps, permitted me to say something of n^-^ 
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self. The motives which have impelled me to the^ dangerous 
service I have this day chosen, are equally unmixed with 
interest or ambition ; the uniform tenor of my former life, 
voluntarily devoted to leisure, study, and retirement ; the inde- 
pendence of my fortune, and the contempt I have ever shewn 
for the pageantry of the world, ought to be^a sufficient evi- 
dence of my sincerity. All that is farther in my power, is 
publicly to declare the resolution which I long have taken : 
that under no pretext whatever will I stoop to solicit favours 
from any party, or even to accept of wages from my country, 
and when I shall be convicted of attempting to evade these 
professions, I will submit, without appeal, to all the infamy I 
shall deserve. A man who acts upon principles like these 
can have nothing £6 hope, even from the amplest success, 
beyond the happiness of his coimti^, and the consciousness 
of having discharged his duty; and this consciousness, 
whatever else be my fate, I trust I shall bear with mfe into 
retirement. 

These speeches of Day excited much interest » 
in the home counties, and brought around him both 
Mends and foes. He also received numerous letters 
requesting him to accept a seat in Parliament, with 
large promises of support. Among the foremost 
of these requisitionists, was his friend, Dr. Jebb, 
for whose general character, Day entertained the 
warmest feelings of respect. To this gentleman, 
he replied, and as the letter contains a fair sketch of 
the author's sentiments, it is here inserted : — 

Were I to proportion my thanks for the trouble you give 
yourself on my account to the value which the favoiu* bears 
in the eyes of ambitious men, I should find no words suffi- 
ciently strong for the obhgation. Were 1 only on the con- 
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trary to consider the sentiioients it excites in mj own mind, I 
should hardly thank you for the crown of thorns, which, in 
the true spirit of Christianity, you have so often endeavoured 
to weave for my head» But I will exactly do neither one nor 
the other, I will thank yoii with the sincerest gratitude for 
the continual marks of esteem you shew me, heing entirely 
convinced that, in almost you ak)ne, such services can be con- 
sidered as the most genuine and unequivocal marks of esteem. 
On the other hand, I must take the liberty of impressing my 
real opiniooB a&d feelings upon the subject, which, however 
dissonant to general practice, may, perhaps, receive some con- 
firmation and evidence from the uninterrupted tenor of my 
past life. 

The great indifference I have hitherto felt for the common 
distinctions which so much engage the attention of mankind, 
seems to me a sentiment so entirely founded upon reason, 
and a Just estimation of human things, that I think it unne- 
cessary to make any apology for it here. Of whatever nature, 
however, it may be, it certainly increases upon me with 
increasing years, and time, which takes away from all our 
other passions, adds nothing either to my desire of riches or 
honours. 

With this' view of things, how is it possible that I should 
descend to the common meanness of the bought and buying 
tribes, or stoop to solicit the suffrages of the multitude, more 
than I have hitherto sought the patronage of the great. 
Whatever may be the common and flimsy pretensions of 
popular men, I believe that few entertain any doubt that 
their own interest or vanity, is in reality, the predominant 
principle of their exertions. It was not in the forum, 
amidst the tribe of begging, cringing, shuffling, intriguing 
candidates, but in their farms, and amidst their rural labours, 
that the Bomans were obliged to seek for men, who were 
realijr animated with a holy zeal for their coimtry*s glory, 
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and capable of preferring her interest to their own. I neither 
pretend to the magnanimity nor the abilities of those 
illustrious men, whom we are more inclined to admire than 
to imitate ; but I pretend to aU their indifference to public 
fame, and to all tiieir disinterestedness. Be assured, then, 
that these principles, which have always been so wrought up 
into the groundwork of my character, can never be separated 
without marring the litde merit of the piece, and will always 
be obstacles to my entering the list of public competition. 

I am, my dear Doctor Jebb, 

Yours faithfuUy, 

Thomas Day. 

The little band of Eeformersto which Day had so 
enthusiasticallj attached himself, gradaallj relaxed 
their efforts in a cause which appeared all but hope- 
less. They fell off, one by one, like the leaves of 
antumn, and on the first failure of an application 
for an equal representation in Parliament, the 
society dissolved. Day now determined to quit the 
world of politics and retire into solitude, and this 
resolution he embodied in the subjoined verses, 
which seem to be the last effort of his Muse :— 

When faithless senates yenaUy betray, 
When each degenerate noble is a slave. 

When Britain falls an unresisting prey. 
What part befits the generous and the brave ? 

In vain the task to rouse my country's ire. 
And imp once more the stork's dejected wings. 

To solitude indignant I retire, 
And leave the world to parasites and kings. 
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Not like the deer, when, wearied with the race. 
Each leaf astonishes, each breeze appals ; 

But like the lion, when he turns the chase 
Sack on his hunters, and the valiant falls. 

Then let untamed oppression rage aloof, 
And rule o'er men who ask not to be freed, 

To liberty I yow this humble roof, 
And he that yiolates its shade— shall bleed* 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



Anningsley — ^Descriptive Sketches — ^The Peasantry — ^Agricul- 
- tural Pursuits — Social Eeform — Dosaestio Habits---£du- 
cation^l Views — Glimpses of Character. 



In the spriDg of 1781, Mr. and Mrs. Day left the 
neighbourhood of Sfcapleford Abbots, chiefly owing 
to the humidity of the situation, and retired to 
Anniiigsley, an estate which he purchased, three 
miles southward of Chertsey, in Surrey. The house 
which Day occupied was of the simplest and most 
unpretending kind. Since his time, it has been 
much improved by the late Hon. James Norton^ a 
younger son of the first Lord Grantley. It stands 
in the centre of a pleasant farm of some three 
hundred acres, surrounded by a circling wood about 
half a mile deep. When Day purchased Anningsley 
it was a wilderness indeed. Some twenty thousand 
acres of waste land, belonging to the adjacent 
parishes of Chertsey, Chobham, and Woking, lay 
around in a wild and barren state, a large portion 
of which J et remains in the same hopeless condi- 
tion; and strange as the fact may seem, within 
thirty miles of the metropolis of the world. An- 
mngsley is embosomed in a valley, one mile east of 
Ottershaw^ in the immediate vicinity of its old 
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Saxon village. One of Day's friends, on visiting 
his new home, asked him how he came to choose 
such an out-of-the-way residence. He replied, 
" To exclude myself from the vanity, vice, and de- . 
ceptive character of man." 

Some time since, through the kindness of the 
Hon. Mrs. Nobton, I had the privilege of visiting 
Anningsley, and of exploring the retreat of Day. 
On entering by an old lodge gate, almost hidden by 
trees and shrubs, I passed on through a dense wood, 
deep and shadowy, consisting of firs, pines and oaks. 
The general silence of the place was only broken by 
the gentle whisper of the summer breeze, and the 
melody of various birds. This dreamy half-mile 
walk under the over-arching trees, through which 
scarcely a bit of blue sky could be seen, opened on 
a finely cultivated farm ; before me, in the distant 
hollow, was the house in which Thomas Day wrote 
the " History of Sandford and Merton." On my 
right, was a fine patch of wheat, golden in the sun- 
shine ; on my left, were several peasants toiling wi^ 
apparently happy faces and contented hearts. I 
reached the house, walked in the garden paths, 
"which were consecrated by the widow's tears after 
the death of her husband, gazed on the fiower- 
fringed streamlet, and strolled in the beechen grove 
of their retirement. Mrs. S. 0. Hall, who until 
recently resided at Firfield, near to Anningsley, has 
described the woods and house , in her ** Pilgrimages 
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to English Shrines," with singular fidelity. She 

says :— 

What a delicious wood it is! wild and wandering, nn- 
trimmed and prodigal of its own peculiar beauty ; such deep- 
toned red-brown stems to the lofty firs, whose dark green 
spines mat above our heads, where the summer breeze makes 
such reed-like music that we could fancy it the court of Pan 
himself. We hear the bleating of the lambs in the far-off 
meadows, and the soft tinkling of the sheep-bell ; the whistle 
of the blackbird, the loud daring song of the missel-thruBh> 
and the soft whispering "coo" of the little brown dove. 

Of the house, she remarks, with equal justice : — 

The house, we can hardly tell how, looks put away in a 
comer, though there is no comer to put it in ; but it is exactly 
the sort of house we should have imagined Mr. Day, in his 
eccentricity, would have desired. Something shy and mys- 
terious, commodious and unpretending ; peeping, rather than 
looking, at the wild solitary world beyond, and loving uncul- 
tivated, rather than cultivated nature, even at the time that 
his fine mind and benevolent heart were acting together for 
the good of present and future generations. 

On coining to Anningsley, Day found plenty of 
work for his mental and physical energies, and he 
laboured most zealously to turn his early dreams 
into beautiful reaUties. The peasants, who occu- 
pied the straggling thatched cottages which com- 
prise the hamlet of Brocks, and beyond the Ford 
Mill, were poor, illiterate, and ill-clad. Their chil- 
dren were ragged and shoeless, littie in advance of , 
the brute creation, with no means of acquiring the 
commonest elementary education* Here, then; was 
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an open field for the exercise of his large-hearted- 
ness and benevolence. The land he had purchased 
was in as rude a condition as the anpolished natives 
themselves, hence he conceived the laudable idea of 
improving their social condition, by the encourage- 
ment of industrious habits, because he considered 
well-earned bread to be sweeter to a right-minded 
man than the mistaken bread of charity. He had 
strongly attached himself to agricultural pursuits, 
which he considered to be the' most useful of all 
employments and most beneficial to the well-being 
of the general community. He regarded the pea- 
santry with much interest, and studied to improve 
their habits of life, believing, with Goldsmith, that 

A bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

The working of his farm enabled Day to employ 
all those who were willing to earn their bread by 
honest means, and his invariable custom was to 
employ through the winter months all those who 
had remained faithful to him during the summer 
season, and to give them one shilling a week more 
in the winter, " because," as he said, " these poor 
people want more comforts at this severe season 
of the year." 

This conduct caused the neighbouring farmers to 
ridicule the queer yeoman, who retained men to do 
seemingly unnecessary work in wintry weather, 
rather than compel them to seek relief from the 
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parish. Some persons regarded him as a misan^ 
thropisty seeing that he lived apart from his aris- 
tocratie neighbours, kept neither carriage nor 
liyeried servants, nor shared in the luxuries of the 
higher classes. One gentleman wrote ^im a long 
expostulatory letter, urging him to beware of the 
sin of avarice. His correspondent. did not consider 
that that which Dat saved by hb simple habits was. 
used for the benefit of the poor. His benevolence 
flowed, like a sheltered stream, in a quiet, imobtru- 
sive manner. His name was never seen on a long 
list of subscribers to a soundipg charity; his acts 
resembled rather the silent operations of nature, 
where the bounteous hand of the Divine Giver is 
unseen. 

The following letter to his friend, Edgbwobth, in 
the summer of 1789, a few months before his death, 
will be read with interest. It relates to his favour- 
ite pursuits at his Surrey estate : — 

BelatiTe to the subject of farming, I should ahnost look 
upon your desire for information as a boast of superiority ; 
for I think you must be sufficiently acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of it in England to know that gentlemen are much 
more likely to lose than to gain forty per cent. I will, how- 
ever, give you the detail you desire, with all the precision 
possible. 

In the first place, then, I am out of pocket every year about 
£300 by the farm keep. The soil I have taken in hand, I 
am oonTinced, is one of the most completely barren in 
England. The estate is certainly improved in value by what 
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I hate done ; biA were it to be let, I do not imagine it would- 
pay two pep cent, for all that I have laid out ; probably not 
above one. You may, perhaps, wondw* I should persevere in 
such a losing trade ; and, to avoid future explanation, I wiU 
give it you now. I am particularly pleased with the study 
of agriculture ; and the constant business which so large a 
farm creates gives the most agreeable interest in the world. 
It gives me a continual object in going out ; and the neces- 
sary trouble of governing so many men, and providing for so 
many animals, keeps my mind from stagnating in solitude. 
By these means I am enabled to live happily, with a perfect 
independence of my fellow creatures ; for the succession of 
employments is such that my whole life is taken up, without 
fatigue or ennui. 

Were I to give up farming, I should have less care, but 
I should also become more sedentary ; and the rery absence 
of that care, which now never rises to anything like uneasi- 
ness, would expose me infinitely more to hypochondriacism, 
which I am now totally free from. I have besides another 
very material reason, which is, that it enables me lo employ the 
poor ; and the result of aU my speculations about himianity 
is, that the only way of benefitting mankind ia to^- give them 
employment, and make them ear?*, their money. Besides this^ 
I have even a very substantial motive of interest : I do net 
want to practise the obliquity of great a^ccamidations, but I 
now think that every wise man will rdther improve his cir- 
cumstances, as it is almost impossible not either to improve 
or to diminish. I take care to live within my income, and 
while I spend large sums in employing the poor, they are net 
entirely lost. I am continually improving the quality of my 
lands and the conveniences of my estate, buildings, planting, 
every kind of improvement I choose to pay for out of my 
income. I consider the pleasure of everything to 4ie-i».4he * 
IjursuJV and therefore^ while I am contented with the con- 
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Teniences I eiijoy,^iii»-ft matter of indiiFei«noe whether I am 
five or twenty years in completing my intended plans. This 
Bcheine abo is connected with my 0^9^ 'psPttcatar "temper ; 
for doing nothing with relation to the opinion of others, and 
everything from a thorough knowledge of my own tastes and 
feelings, I do nothing that does not permanently please me. 

Q^here is also another very ample source of future profit in 
the yery large plantations I am continually making, and which 
in no yery long space of time will probably more than double 
the yalue of my estate. 

This letter contioaes in the same hopeful and de- 

scriptiye strain. Miss Edgewobth justly remarks 

upon the letter from whioh the above sentiments are 

taken : — 

Mr. Dat differs from many philosophers in one remarkable 
particular, in being more benevolent in practice than in. 
theory. 

Tn another of Dats letters, these sentimentii 
occur:— 

Says Katuie^ *Big, plough, grub, fish, hunt, build, and 
you will be rewarded for your pains.' * No,* say the Frenohi 
the English, or some other refined people; we choose to be 
idle and sentimental.' *Then starve,' saysNature^ * this is 
my eternal, immutable decision, of which neither plays, nor 
poetry, nor oratory, nor sentiment, will ever change one tittle.' 
What^ then, is the lot of man, in every country? To labour, 
and eat his bread by the sweat of his brow. If from the in- 
evitable variety of combination in every civilized society there 
are a certain number who are exceptions to the rule, Nature 
has nothing whatever to do with the subject^ and it is eqpally 
indifferent to her ladyship which letter in llie alphabet eon* 
ititutes the dignified exception. What, then, i» tha £iope( 
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employment of benerolence below ? In my opinion^ to rectify 
90 far as we are able the evils which proceed irom the unequal 
distribution of property, by relienng those, first, who are in 
absolute wanv of the necessaries of life, and particularly those 
who want them without their own fault. 

That Mr. Edobwobth destroyed so many of Day's 
interesting letters after he had given up the idea of 
\mting the life of his friend, is much to be regretted* 
They would have given the reader a deeper insight 
into his character and motives, and would havo 
formed a beautiful apology for his eccentricities. 

His old political companions were not disposed to 
leave him alone in his retirement. They fre- 
quently requested him to attend public meetings 
at Guildford and in other towns, but no request 
could injduce him again to come forward. He had 
now resolved upon moral and social reform, to en- 
deavour to teach the people self-help and self-respect, 
believing that all other reforms must inevitably 
follow. 

A gentleman of high standing, officially connected 
with the Ministry, wrote him a letter, requesting 
him to accept a seat in Parliament, to whom! he sent 
the following characteristic teply :-s- 

SiB, — ^The honour you haye done me, in addressing a letter 
to me, which I duly received, requires an answer, and at the 
same time I shall rely on your good sense in using a degree of 
freedom which otherwise might appear unpalatable to a 
gentleman in your position. 

Mr. S*i some days past, when I accidentally called upon 
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him, put into my hancU a letter, which I had totally forgotten 
I had ever sent him, and asked me whether I had any objec- 
tion to his shewing it to some of the gentlemen that were at 
present concerned in the administration of affairs, and ac- 
quainting them with the good wishes which I had frequently 
in conversation expressed towards them. I looked over the 
letter, and told him that I was not in the least ashamed of 
any of the sentiments contained in it^ nor had I altered then', 
except in one particular. When I wrote that letter, I should 
not have refused a seat in Parliament, had I been disinte- 
restedly invited by my countrymen ; at present, no human 
temptation would make me leave the privacy and leisure I 
enjoy in the country. I also warned him of the peculiar 
delicacy which was required in representing to any gentleman 
in power the sentiments of a person who, having little to 
value himself but honesty and independence, felt an habitual 
jealousy upon every subject that was connected with them, j 
imagine that it was in consequence of those sentiments that I 
have been favoured with the letter I am now answerirg, and 
that there may be no mistake on either side, I shall take the 
liberty of stating my present political ideas, that you may 
judge how far they are capable of being converted to any 
practical use. 

I have always detested the American War, which I foresaw 
must exhaust this country exactly in proportion to the time it 
was carried on. I therefore gave it every opposition which 
was in the power of so insignificant an individual as myself. 
Convinced, also, that the present mutilated state of Parlia- 
mentary representation was one cause of the public evils, which 
threaten to overwhelm the country, and may, in the last, occa- 
sion the total loss of its liberty, I have sincerely joined with 
those respectable gentlemen who, in different parts of England, 
have embraced the cause of Reformation, but without the 
most distant hope of success. I always considered the people 
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fis being, too supine, and tlie party who were interested to 
oppose it as being too powerful, to leave many hopes for any 
one who did not consider public affairs, rather through the 
medium of enthusiasm than that of sober reason. 

When Lord Shelbubne made the peace, I was conyinoed 
that, without any nice examination into its merits, it was the 
most salutary step which could be taken for the preserration 
of this country. I was, therefore, shocked at the cayils which 
were made against it by those yery people who, I am con- 
yinced, would haye abused him ten times more, had he dis- 
coyered any intention of. carrying on the war. But when 
that unparalleled scheme of a coalition was fairly exhibited^ 
and the immense patronage of the East India Company struck 
at by those desperate political gamesters, who apparently 
wished to establish a power alike independent of King and 
people, I thought it my duty to oppose it with the same spirit 
that we assist to quench a flame which threatens common ruin 
to the neighbourhood. 

With these ideas I own that I am and shall remain fayour- 
able to the present Ministry, till I shall be conyinced by their 
conduct that it will be a less eyil to the country to be under 
the dominion of the old set than to continue its present 
government. 

I am not in general very partial to persons in power, but I 
cannot conceive why a set of men, who are already in pos- 
session of all their ambition can wish, may not as well con- 
sult the true interest of the country, as basely endeavour to 
destroy it. If Mr. Pitt, actuated by these motives, wishes to 
put the almost exhausted resources of this country into some 
order, to make provision for the payment of public debts, 
and to ease the people of some of their burthens, which, if 
they are not taken off, will infallibly crush aU commerce and 
industry ; if he wiU endeavour, by steadily pmrsuing these 
objects, to merit the approbation of the virtuous, he wiU. cer- 
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tdinly meet with it, ttad it is theii* dxttj to smalt him, eadi 
according to his ability. 

As to the reform of Parliament, I think Mr. Pitt has dis- 
charged his promise, and the yerj reasons which haye pro- 
Toked some of mj brother Reformers, are with me the 
strongest motives for admitting his sinceritj. To expect that 
the Minister of a great, and aboye all, » corrapted State, like 
this, should cahnlj and deliberately demolish the frame of 
goyemment for the sake of making an experiment, is betray- 
ing a lamentable ignorance of human nature. I am not 
myself such a child as either to expect or wish that all 
goyemment should stand still in such a wonderfully compli- 
4)ated system of society as our own, in order that two or three 
Keformers may try their skill in greasing the wheels. 

But what I think may be fairly required of the present 
Ministry is, that they should pursue national objects by fair 
and honourable means ; that if they are not devoid either of 
interest or ambition, these passions should be worked up with 
the public good, and not predominate in the piece, and that 
they should never be so entirely engrossed with the dirty ideas 
of preserving their places, as to sacrifice truth, consistency, 
public interest, and private integrity. 

You, sir, must be the best judge of the ends and principles 
of the gentlemen with whom you act. If they are such as I 
have described, you may at any time command all the assist- 
ance that so unimportant an individual as myself can give ; 
but you may depend upon it that I should become your most 
determined enemy, were I ever convinced that your designs 
were of a contrary nature. 

As to myself, I am no more ashamed of supporting a good, 
than of opposing a bad government ; but kinds of conduct 
must alternately flow from the same spirit, and in the like 
"everything else, the best and wisest conduct is placed between 
.ihe two extremes. One thing more I will take the liberty of 
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Adding. "Bawewtft little you «iaj oonoeiTe tliat anj man can 
approflch the treasurj, either with pure handf or a pure hearty 
I cannot help endeavouring to make you believe in such a 
miracle, and, therefore, whether our oorreBpondenoe should 
finish here, or be extended any further, I must, in the most 
unequivocal manner, abjure all views of profit, interest, or 
patronage, and give it imder my own hand, that if I am ever 
detected in deviating from these principles, I consent to b^ 
called a fool, a rascal, and 4 hypocrite. 

I have taken the liberty of giving you every explanation I 
am able of my views and sentiments. If the sample does not 
suit, you will owe me no apology for not giving yourself any 
further trouble upon my account; and be assured that I shall 
be as little inclined to become an enemy by want of notice, as 
I should be made a friend to any administration by any 
attentions they could shew. I am sufficiently acquainted 
with human things to desire nothing further than what I 
'' already enjoy. It is, therefore, I must ingenuously confess^ 
with great reluctance, that I find myself even honoured in the 
manner I am at present ; but if, consistently with the prin- 
ciples I have laid down, you think I can be of any use, I will 
waive the point of ceremony, and wait upon you when I come 
to town. 

Day received no further commumcation on poli- 
tical subjects, and was henceforth left unmolested 
amid the shades of Anningslej, where he passed 
the remainder of his Ufe in peace. He was an 
earlj riser, often out in the fields at grey dawn. 
Being careful of time, his hours were divided 
between labour, recreation, and rest. After seeing 
to the business of his farm, he usuallj spent a por* 
tioa of the day, except wh^ h» viflited London, in 
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. , literary pursuits, readings and study, principally 
^ witH"a vie-W^ of promoting a wider system of educa- 
tion, which should at once strengthen the Fo3y and 
pleasantly inform the mind. " It was to be able to do 
good to others " says a writer in the ^ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,' as well as to gratify the ardent curiosity 
of his own mind, that he became an ingenious 
mechanic, a well-informed * chemist, a theoretical 
physician, and an expert constitutional lawyer, 
f Youth, he thought, should be inspired with a hardy 
spirit, both of pa^iye^ and active virtue, and led to 
form such habits of industry and fortitude, as would 
produce a manly independence of character, and a 
mind superior to the enticements of luxuriant indul- 
gence. With this view, he wrote the ' History of 
; Sandford and Merton.' " 

This genuine story book was the result of his 
literary studies at Anningsley, and it contains many 
autobiographical glimpses of its author. Here is a 
truthful sketch, which he puts into the mouth of 
the virtuous Chares, on relinquishing his travels, and 
which strictly accords with his own life and habits 
at this period : — 

I returned to my native city determined to pas^ the rest 
of my life in obscurity and retirement, for the result of all 
my observation was, that he is happiest who passes his time 
in innocent employments and the observation of nature. I had 
Been the princes and nobles of the earth ^repining in the 
Bu48tof thei£ splendid ie^joyments, disgusted with the 
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empty pageantry of tJieir w^ation, and wishing in rain fbr 
the humble tranquillity of private life. . 1 had yisited many 
of the principal cities in several countries where I had 
trav^ed, but 1 had uniformly observed that the miseries and 
crimes of mankind increased with their numbers. I, there- 
fore, determined to avoid the general contagion, by fixing my 
abode in some sequestered spot, at a distance from the pas- 
sions and pursuits of my fellow-creatures. Having, there- 
fore, collected the remainder of my effects, I purchased a 
little farm. I soon afterwards married a virtuous young 
woman, and in her society enjoyed for several years as great 
a degree of happiness as generally falls to the lot of man. 
I did not disdain to exercise with my own hands the different 
implements of agriculture, for I thought man was dishonoured 
by that indolence which renders him a burthen to his fellow- 
creatures, not by that industry which is necessary to the 
support of his species. I, therefore, sometimes guided the 
plough, sometimes laboured in a little garden which sup- 
plied us with excellent fruits and herbs. Amidst my other 
employments, I did not entirely forget the study of philo- 
sophy, which had charmed me so much in my early youth. 
I frequently observed with admiration, the wisdom and con- 
trivance which were displayed in all the productions of 
nature, and the perfection of aU her works. I used to walk 
amid the coolness and stillness of the evening, feeding my 
mind with pleasing meditations upon the p3wer and wisdom 
which have originally produced and still support this frame 
of things. I turned my eyes upon the earth and saw it 
covered with innumerable animals that sported upon its 
surface, and found, each according to his nature, subsistence 
adapted to his wants. I saw the air and water themselves 
teeming with life and peopled with innumerable swarms of 
insects. I saw that throughout the whole extent of creation, 
as far as I was capable of observing it, nothing was waste or 
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desolate ; ereTything was replnto witih life» and adapted to* 
fapport it. These reflections oontinoallj excited in mj 
mind, new gratitude and veneration for that mysterious 
Being whose goodness presides oyer such an infinite Tariety 
of beings. I endeavoured to elevate my thoughts to oon^ 
template his natare and qualities. I, however, found my 
faculties too bounded to comprehend the infinite perfection of 
His nature, t, therefore, contented myself with imperfectly 
tracing him in his works, and adoring him as the common 
friend and parent of all his creatures. "Nor did I confine^ 
myself to these speculations, however sublime and consolatory 
to the human heart. Destined as we are to inhabit this globe 
of earth, it is our interest to become acquainted with its 
nature and the properties of its productions. For Hus" 
leason, I particularly examined all the vegetables which are 
capable of becoming the food of man, or of the various 
animals which contribute to his support. I studied their 
qualities, the soil in which they delighted, and the improve- 
ments which might be made in every species. Amid these 
tranquil and innocent employments, my life flowed gently 
sway, like a dear and even stream. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Bustic Labours — Samuel Cobbett—Physical ImproTemente — 
Sundays at Anningsley— " Sandford and Merton "—A 
Journey to Bear Hifi— Day's Death—The Widow's Tears — 
Epitaph— Pye's Poetic Tribute— rBstimatOB of Day— Oon- 
elusion. 

• 
The inner life of Day at Anningslej forms the 
fiEiirest picture in his biography. He had found a 
genial retreat where he could <' live at a distance 
from men, and yet near enough to do them good." 
The clay-built cottages which comprise the seques- 
tered hamlet of Brocks, were tenanted by illiterate, 
imcared-for families. There was no house of 
prayer within three miles of this locality, which 
contained some two hundred souls. The country 
around was comparatively desolate, a few gentle- 
men's seats peeped here and there amid woodland 
and waste, a few decent farm-houses were scattered 
thinly up and down the uneven landscape. The 
streams of divine love and charity, seldom reached 
their remote ears. There was and still is, a rustic 
tavern hard by, known as the Otters thus named 
probably from its nearness to Ottershaw, which may 
have helped to render peasant-homes yet more 
unhappy. Day looked upon those forlorn cottages, 
those weed-buried gardens, and those bare-footed 
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children with feelings of tenderness, and the rich 
heart of his amiable pai'tner beat in unison with 
her husband's for the social and religious elevation 
of these neglected people. They immediately 
began to devise means for the alleviation of rural 
distress and the enlightenment of the rural mind. 
Day's rude land required both men and cattle, and 
he offered every industriously-disposed peasant in 
\he neighbourhood employment, while, Mrs. Day 
engaged their wives and daughters in knitting 
stockings, and in making other useful articles of 
apparel, for which she liberally paid and preserved 
for the more helpless and afflicted among them. 
Day's knowledge of medicine and the laws of 
nature enabled him to minister to their physical 
necessities, but he soon found that with well-venti- 
lated houses, temperate habits, industry, pure air 
and exercise, very little medicine was required. 
Mrs. Day was, also, indefatigable in her exertions 
on behalf of those who were ill, for her chief happi- 
ness consisted in striving to make others happy. 
The farmers, among who ii a great amount of ignor- 
ance prevailed, few could even write their own 
name, were generally unfavourable to the labours of 
Day. They could not appreciate his plans, because 
they could not understand his motives. There was, 
however, one honourable exception in the person of 
Samuel Cobbett, the then proprietor of Fowler's 
Well Farm^ a pleasant homestead^ near to the retired 
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village of Chobham. Cobbett was an extremely 
well-informed man for his time. His farm and 
beautiful flower-garden were alike, pictures of taste, 
and very naturally attracted the attention of Day. 
They soon became intimate friends. Cobbett was 
one of the best practical farmers in that part of 
Surrey, and his advice, based on long experience, 
was of great advantage to Day in his agricultural 
pursuits, whilst his knowledge of literature, and the 
world generally, combined with an amiable disposi- 
tion, made him an agreeable companion. 

An improvement, both moral and physical, was 
soon visible around the young woods of Anningsley. 
Youth and age were the constant objects of Day's 
paternal care. Where the nightshade and nettle 
grew in rank luxuriance, green corn waved in the 
summer sunshine, and it must have been a genial 
sight to see those peasant-children on Sunday 
mornings, cleaned and shod, trotting through the 
groves of Anningsley, to receive religious instruc- 
tion from Mrs. Day, and to see parents travelling 
thither, also, for similar benefits, for on wet 
Sundays especially, when adults were prevented 
attending Divine Service at the picturesque church 
of Horsell, which stands on a green eminence among 
clustering elms and oaks, some three miles off. 
Day would invite them to his house, would pray 
with them and his domestics, and read and expound 
portions of Scripture in his kindliest manner. He 
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exhorted them to habits of temperance, industrj, 
and cleanliness, according to the excellent morality 
of the New Testament. On viewing this side of 
Day's portrait, all his former eccentricities and pre- 
tended stoicism pass into the shade, and he stands 
forth in the light and life of Christianity. Through 
how many channels his human loye reached the 
sinking hearts of the oppressed and poor, we know 
not, and may never know ; but he had his reward 
in the heavenly serenity of a mind exalted above the 
trifling perturbations of the world. A large share 
of inner happiness made his way lustrous and 
cheerful ; a healthy and even temperament, grew 
out of a natural and obedient life. He laboured in 
the brightness of a divine faith, which outshone 
the shadows of his early years, yet, at intervals, 
when he passed from the tranquillity of his em- 
bosomed home into the busy thoroughfares of the 
great world beyond, and thought of its sins and 
its sorrows, his large heart grieved over the vast 
amount of human suffering which he could not 
alleviate. 

His time was now fully occupied in cultivating, 
his farm and garden, in occasional visits to his 
mother at Bear Hill, who was again a widow, and 
for whom he entertained the warmest affection ; in, 
visiting a few literary friendB in London, two or 
three times in the course of the year, and in com- 
pleting his long-planned book; the ^' History of 
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Sandford and Merton," which book, however, her / 
did not live to carry out to the length he originally 
intended, although it is complete as far as it goes^ 
The work was suggested bj his connexion with the 
Edgbwohths, and was at first designed as a short 
companion story to Eikjbwobth's " Harry and 
Lucy." The skeleton lay by him untouched for 
several years, but when he separated himself from 
politics and public life, he devoted his leisure to 
the completion of the book, the first part of which 
appeared in 1783, the second in 1786, and the 
third in 1789, and the first complete edition form& 
three volumes. Few books have had a larger share 
of public favour, during such a number of years, 
" Eobinson Crusoe," and " Sandford and Merton,"' 
have had an unparalleled number of young friends, 
and will long continue to iUumine the sunny paths 
of childhood. 

It may not be out of order to introduce here » 
few of Day's thoughts ; which will assist the reader 
towards a just estimate of their author's character.- 
Speaking of a flock of larks in a turnip fields he 
says : — 

Theee little fellows are trespaflsing upon my turnips in such 
numbers, that in a short time they will destroy every bit of 
green about the field ; yet I would not hurt them on any 
account. Look .round the whole extent of the country, you 
will see nothing but a barren waste, which presents no food 
- either to bird or beast ; these litUe creatures, therefore, 
assemble in multitudes here, where they find a scanty ■nbsis'- 
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t6nc©, and, though ih&y do me some mischief, they are welcome 
to what they can find. In the spring they will enhyen our 
walks by their agreeable songs. 

Custom reconciles people to every kind of life, and makes 
them equally satisfied with the place in which they were born. 

Many of our rich men at home imagine that they have 
nothing to do with their fortune but to throw it away upon 
their pleasures, while there are so many thousands in want of 
the common necessaries of life. 



How hard is the lot of the poor when they are afflicted 
with sickness ! How intolerable do we find the least bodily 
disorder, even though we possess every convenience that can 
mitigate its violence ! Not all the dainties which can be col- 
lected from all the elements, the warmth of downy beds and 
silken couches, the attendance of obsequious dependents, are 
capable of making us bear with common patience the most 
common disease ; how pitiable then must be the state of a 
fellow-creature who is at once tortured by bodily suffering, 
and destitute of every circumstance that can alleviate it ; who 
sees around him a family that are not only incapable of assist- 
ing their parents, but destined to want the common neces- 
saries of life, the moment he intermits his daily labours. 
How indispensible then is the obligation which should con- 
tinually impel the rich to exert themselves in assisting their 
fellow-creatures, and rendering that condition of life which 
we all avoid, less dreadful to those who must support it 
always. 



There cannot be so much difference between one human 
being and another ; or if there is, I should think that part 
of them the most valuable, who cultivate the ground, and 
provide necessaries for all the rest. 
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I>o we not see, even in the most trifling habitB of body or 
^speech, that a long and continual attention is required, jf 
we wish to change them ; and yet our perseverance is in tlie 
end, generally suecessfuL Why, then, should we imagine 
that those of the mind are less obstinate, or subject to 
different laws? Or, why should we rashly abandon our- 
selyes to despair, from the first experiments that do not 
■ueceed according to our wishes ? 

The greater part of all bad conduct springs rather from 
want of firmness, than from any settled prop^isity to evil. 



To be armed against the prejudices of the world, and to 
distinguish real merit from the splendid vices which pass 
current in what is called society, is one of the most difficult 
of human sciences, nor do I know a single ohaoraoter 
fioifever excellent, that wordd not candidly confess he has 
often made a wrong election, and paid that homdge to a 
brilliant outside, which is only due to real merit. 

Fflfw know all they are capable of ; the seeds of different 
qualities frequently lie concealed in the character, and only 
wait for an opportunity of exerting themselves ; and it is 
the great business of educatien to apply such motives to the 
imagination, as may stimulate it to laudable exertions, for 
thus the same activity of mind, the same impetuosity of 
temper, which, by being improperly applied, would only form 
a wild, ungovernable character, may produce the steadiest 
virtues, and prove a blessing both to the individual and his 
country. 

If women are in general feeble both in body and mind, it 
arises less from nature, than from education ; we encourage a 
vicious indolence and inactivity, which we falsely call 
delicacy, instead of hardening tiieir minds by the ieverer 
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principles of reason and philosophy, we breed them to 
useless arts, which terminate in yanity and sensuality. We 
seem to forget, that it is upon the qualities of the female sex, 
that our own domestic comforts, and the education of our 
children, must depend. 

There are some philosophers who aspire to triumph over 
human feelings, and consider all tender affections as disgrace- 
ful weaknesses ; for my part, I have never pretended to that 
degree of insensibility. I have, indeed, opposed as criminal, 
that habitual acquiescence in sorrow, which renders us unfit 
for the discharge of our duties ; but while I have endeayoured 
to act, I haye neyer blushed at feeling like a man. 

The poor, accustomed to hardship, haye little to fear amid 
the vicissitudes of life ; the braye can always find a refuge in 
their own valour ; but all the bitterness of existence is 
reserved for those who have neither courage to defend what 
they most value, nor fortitude to bear the loss. 

The last part of " Sandford and Merton " had 
but just issued from the press when its author's 
eminently useful life was suddenly brought to a close. 
It was on a bright morning in early autumn, 
September 28, 1789, that Day left Anningsley with 
the view of visiting his wife and mother at Bear 
Hill. He held such a high opinion of the grati- 
tude of animals, that he thought nothing more than 
kind treatment was necessary to bend the most 
savage of the brute creation. He, therefore, ven- 
tured on a favourite, ombroken colt, unaccustomed 
to the bit and bridle, and as he was musingly pas- 
sing a farm-yard; a short distance £rom the village 
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of Wargrave, a labourer appeared in a gateway, 
bearing a cor^-screen on his shoulder^ at sight of 
which, the young horse shied, dashed across the 
road, which was hard and stony, and threw Day to 
a considerable distance. By this fall, his brain 
suffered such a severe concussion that he spoke no 
more, and died in a neighbouring cottage, within an 
hour pf the accident, and before medical aid could 
be procured. His wife and mother, hearing of the 
catastrophe, hurried to the spot, but his spirit had 
already passed to the morning land. The author 
' of " Sandford and Merton " was dead. 

This unexpected event so affected the mind of his 
amiable wife that, immediately after the funeral, 
which took place at Wargrave, she returned to 
Anningsley, retired to her solitary chamber to weep 
alone. Life seemed to possess no charms for her 
apart from the beloved one. She resolved to devote 
her remaining years to benevolence and solitude. 
She was inconsolable, and would not even walk in the 
light of the sun — the night and the stars were more 
congenial to her sorrows, she mingled her tears with 
the dew of the twilight and her prayers went up- 
ward on the soft night breeze. She survived him 
two years, and died it was said, of a " broken 
Jieort." 

They sleep side by side in the shadow of the 
quiet church of Wargrave, amid the scenes of his 
youthful years. The following epitaph which he 
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composed for his early fidend, Dr. Small, may yet 
be read over his resting-place : — 

Beyond the reach of time, or fortune's power, 
Kemain, cold stone, remain, and maik the hour, 
Wlien all the noblest gifts which heaven e'er gave, 
Were centred in a dail:, untimely grave ! 
Oh I taught on Eeason's boldest wings to rise 
And cateh each glimmerihg of the open skies ! 
Oh, gentle bosom ! oh, imsullied mind ! 
Oh, friend of truth, to virtue, to mankind ! 
Thy dear remains, we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 

Several poetical tributes to the memory and 
rirtues of Day appeared in various publications^ 
Among these the subjoined from tlie pen of the Poet 
Laureate, Pvir, is, perhaps, the best :-— 

If pensive genius ever pour'd the tear 
Of votive anguish o'er the poet's bier ; 
If drooping Britain ever knew to mourrt 
In silent sorrow o'er the patriot's urn. 
Here let them weep their Day's untimely doom. 
And hang the fairest garlands o'er his tomb ; 
J'or never poet's hand did yet consign 
So pure a wreath to Virtue's holy shrine ; 
For never patriot tried before to raise 
His country's welfare on so firm a base ; 
Glory's bright form he taught her youth to see, 
And bade them merit freedom — ^to be free ; 
No soulptur'd marble need his worth proclaim, 
No herald's sounding style record his name ; 
For long as sense and virtue fame can give, 
In his own works his doatMess fame shall live. 
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Dr. Jxu£s Ebsib, who for a period of twenty 

yeargpsas on terms of nninterrupted friendship "with 

Bay, thus sketches his person and character : — 

In person^ he was tall, strong, eailwst and of a manly deport-^ 
Ineniyxhe expression of his countenance, though somewhat 
obscured by marks of the smsll-pox, indicated the two leading 
features of his character, firmness and sensibility. His voice 
was clear, expressive, and fit for public elocution. He could 
be no physiognomist who did not at once perceire that Mr. 
1)ay was not an ordinary character. Perfectly simple in hi» 
manners, he practiced none of those artificial representations 
of excellence, which, howerer well imitated, being only mask?, 
will fall in some unguarded moment. He never shewed the least 
iociination to be more or less wise, good, or learned, than he 
really was. On the nearest view, no carefully concealed weak- 
ness or disguised selfishness, was ever unveiled, so that the 
morie intimately he was known, the more consistent his 
character appeared. The inviolable chain of principles which 
regulated his conduct, was more developed, and he was not 
only the more esteemed and loved, but, what is rare and con-' 
trary to a general rule, the more, also, he was admired* 
Such is the force of genuine unassumed worth, which, like 
the works of nature, discloses more excellence as it is more 
accurately inspected. In conversation he was unaffected and 
instructive, and although the habits of his mind generally 
turned it to objects of importance, yet he seldom failed to 
mix with his arguments much wit and pleasantry, of which 
he possessed an abundant vein. Where, however, his princi- 
ples were attacked, he entered into the subject more deeply 
fund fully than is agreeable to the fashionable tone of conversa- 
tion, which skims lightly over the surface of all subjects, and 
penetrates to the bottom of none. Accordingly, mixed com- 
panies, such as that of busy aud gay life must be, could not 
be much to his taste. Conversation in which no sentiment 
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IB delivel^d with freedom, or expressed with forC6, lest it 
should liappen to press upon the character of some pierson 
present, could not accord with the sincerity of his manners ; 
but the more he confined his society within the compass of 
his friends, the stronger were his attachments to them. Of 
these attachments, his relations as a son, and as a husband, 
being the closest, were consequently the most conspicuous, as 
on all occasions he regulated his conduct by the strictest 
regard to duty. This principle could not fail in these more 
important instances to produce its iuU effect, but here its opera- 
tion was superseded by the strength of his affection. He let 
no opportunity pass of proving his filial piety in the one case, 
Or of cementing the union of hearts in the other. 

His most intimate friend, Mr. Edgeworth, 
writes : — 

It is but justice and not .the partiality of friendship, that 
induces me to assert, that Day was the most virtuoua human 
being whom I have ever known. During three-and- twenty 
years that we lived in the most perfect intimacy, I nevet 
knew him swerve ffom the strictest morality in words or 
actions. How fat beyond the rigid line of duty, his 
humanity, universal benevolence, and unbounded generosity 
carried him in his intercourse with mankind, even the unre- 
served friendship in which he lived with me or with any 
other of his friends, could never enable us to estimate. 

The melancholy news of his death drew forth 
many tears around Anningsley. Poor hearts wept 
for the man who had lived within the strictest 
bounds of economy that he might behave mo^ff 
liberally to others, who enjoyed no expensive luxu- 
ries while the neighbouring peasants were in want 
of employment and bread, and who may tell, sava 
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the ieolrding ahgel, what nouieiess blessings Hawed 
out upon the great world of want and suffering, 
fron^ the narrow doorway of that tree-shaded home. 
He glassed away in th^ meridian of life, at the age 
of forty-one, but a long life is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the development oi mind*aaid character. 
Those individuals who work best in the world, are 
not always the long-lived, but it matters not|-- 

He most li-vvs, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

and surely, to use the lines of my Mend, John 

Bedfobd Leno, — 

It is not an idle fancy, that the best are called away, 

While the wicked and the worthless make on earth the longeafct. 

stay. 
♦ «*»»##» 

Earth cannot know perfection for we cannot bind it here^ 

It is subtler far than ether, it is lighter far than air, 

I haye marked the meek-eyed yiolet, in the deep sequestereii 

deU, 
And the pure and spotless Hly by the silver-footed rill. 
And I've ever heard the angels, crying '' Come and dwell <m 

high," 
And their beauty rose cm perfomed wings to greet them in 

the sky, 
TiU naught was left but faded leayes and petals sickly pale, 
That crept into earth's bosom at the bidding t>£ the gale. 

Day lived in a corrupt age, and passed through 
life, imtainted by surrounding vices. His nature 
was essentially benevolent, humble, and hopeful. 
He was ever the same consistent lover of those 
principles of truth and justice^ uninfluenced by sect^ 
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or paft7> to which he attached himself in Us youth. 
He "Was not permitted to develope his golden-hued 
dreams to their fullest extent^ but his brief life was 
a triumph of virtue and goodness, characterised bj 
an active spirit, which impelled* him to exercise his 
wealth and talents, with a nohle ardour, in endca- 
Tearing to make the world more heavenly, and man 
more Gk)d-like, 
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"PLOWERS AND FANCIES. By John BlAck- 
"*■ MAN. Price Is. 

OPJNIOKS OF THSPBESS. 

" Flowers and Fancies " are very beautiful in the hues and odours, 
the brilliancy and idealism with whioh they are represented in these 
pages. It is a oharmins little volume, reflecting with creditable 
' lustre upon the talents of the author.— Wjcekly Dispatch. 

Pretty Flowers and common place Fancies set forth with a freedom 
of versification and healthy tone of sentiment that make them 
pleasant.— Athen^um. 

The title of this little volume indicates its contents ; and many of 
its *' Flowers and Fancies *' have a sweetness in the versification pecu* 
liarly adapted to give appropriate expression to their own nature. 
We may observe that whilst the " Kowers " are redolent of delicacy, 
the '* Fancies'* inspire us with the softest images of thoughtful 
beauty.— London Joubnai.. 

I have read your little volume with much pleasure : I find in it 
ntafiy beautifully poetical thoughts very sweetly expressed.^HABY 

HOWITT. 

Your poems appear healthflil and right-hearted.— Bey. Ohables 
EraesLSY. 

We have read this little volume of poems with much pleasure as 
indicating a refined mind and a very tasteful fimcy. — ^Weekly Times. 

;g;iNG LABOUR'S SONG BOOK. By John 
■^ Bedford Leno. Nob. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Id. each. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Kr. J. B. Leno has acquired a reputation as a writer of songs for 
the people.— Spectatob, Hay 14, 1859. 

It is not often we light upon a speaker in verse at once so forcible 
and so manly as Mr. Leno undoubtedly is. He aspires to be the poet 
of industry ; to point ont to working men the solid respect that 
belongs to labour. Nor, in treating this theme, does he fall, as many 
of his predecessors have fallen, into the blunder of endeavouring to 
set class against class. He appears to have, with Carlyle, a hesurty 
admiration of every man who can do something ; and to such men 
he app^s in stirring lines that will be welcome to them. In these 
days, when the struggle of life is to escape labour, and to make money 
without work, the songster who recals working men to the dignify 
of downright exertion, performs a most useful service. The verses 
have a ring that will strongly recommend them to the readers for 
whom they are intended ; and we trust there are tens of thousands 
in England yet to whom tiiey will be a welcome utterance.— LLOYD'S 
Njswspapeb. 



We believe there is no-spewes of literature more poirerful for good 
or evil than songs, and hence we believe they are a great test of a 
nation's character. It is, therefore, necQBsary that only healthy songs 
shouiy be tolerated among a people who are not only the freest, but 
are atabitious of becoming the most intellectual and the most moral 
people of the world. If we tajLe a glance at the poi)ular songs of the 
present day, it Will be at once apparent that there is much to be j'^et 
done in the way of improving song literature. We have long felt the 
absolute want of a poet, who, like the immortal Bums, was willing 
and capable of assertiag the dignity of toil, who would war with 
idleness and ii^ustioe wherever found, and who, through the medium 
of song, would acquire a hold upon the minds and affections of the 
labourmg population which would give him free admittance to their 
hearts, homes, and social gatherings, and on perusing the work before 
us we have no hesitatton in saying such an one has been foimd in 
John Bedford Lano. We sincerely trust this ♦' Bums of labour " will 
live to hear his admirable songs sung throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.— Bee- HrvB, Jan. 25, 1862. 

Mr. Leno is essentially a poet of the people, and has great powers 
of versification.— Reynolds' N'ewspapeb. 

There is little straining after theatrical eflfect — little glare or tinsel 
— and every page is devoted to the interest of labour. — Englishmax. 

Mr. Laiio is one of the very best of our living poets for the people. 
No better lyric poems, of the natural and unspasmndic sort, have ap- 
peared in recent years, than his " Song of tlie Spade," and " The 
Kobin that sang by the Plough Bail." — The Penny Newsman. } 

The " Song of the Spade " is equal to the lyrics of Mackay. — 
People's Papeb. 

High thoughts clothed in forcible and familiar language. The 
h')[)es of men, their purest, highest hopes, are pictured by the poet 
with the utmost truthfulness, and fashioned exquisitely. The homes 
of the poor are visited by the muse of this new smger, and the 
humblest features of our domesticity are the burden or his* impas- 
i<ioned outpourings. True to theoliaracteristics by which our j^reatest 
poets havo been marked, Mr. L6no hiis devoted his healthy mtellect 
to the.cause of the people— Glasgow Northebn Star. 

Every poom is a gem. ITothiug equal, to them since Massey's 
Eepubiican Lyrics.— Politicu. Examineu. 

The verses which proclaim the true dignity and nobility of labour 
are truly poetic-;-quite e(iual to anything Dr. Mackay, the greatest 
lyric poet, ever penned. — The Day. 

rpHE POETIC MAGAZINE. Edited bj John 
-*• Bedfood Leit o. Complete. Price 33. 

OPINIONS OF TUB PRESS. 

The best poem, beyond question, is the editor's poem, " The Travel- 
lers." It is stately, flowing, and most musically metrical. It is a 
new allegory of the great truth which the Vision of Mirza shadowed 
forth — the never-ending human journey through the portals of death. 
It is not disfigured, as most of these things are, by sham-references 
to Cerberus, Styx, and other heatlien uioustrositicrf, meaningless to 
Christianhearts.— The Penny Newsman. 
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